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MALAYA 


Ble judge aright the present situation in Ma- 
laya, one must bear in mind, that there are 
three personae dramatis: the Malays, the Chinese 
and the British. 

The Malays only came in historic times to the 
peninsula, named after them. They cleared a few 
valleys, here and there, to cultivate rice; they 
settled on points of the coast, to combine fishing 
with piracy. They were a picturesque lot of cut- 
throats, whose main relaxation was lechery. The 
vast expanse of the country, outside their sparse 
settlements, remained untouched virgin jungle. 

Two small islands off the coast, Penang in the 
north and Singapore in the south, had, in 1786 
and 1819 respectively, been purchased by the Brit- 
ish for “factories” (i.e. trading posts) in the Far 
Eastern trade of the East India Company. To them 
a treaty with the Netherlands had, in 1824, added 
Malacca, a little enclave on the mainland itself. 
These three Settlements on the Straits of Malacca 
constituted presently the British Crown Colony of 
the “Straits Settlements”. The peace, order and 
free trade ruling there attracted increasing num- 
bers of Chinese, who soon formed there flourishing 
communities of craftsmen and traders, living apart 
in “Chinatowns”’ of their own under “Captains 
China”, who formed the point of official contact 
with the British authorities. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century, Chinese had smelled out the 
presence of tin on the mainland and were begin- 
ning to dig for it, sending the ore produced to 
their principals in Singapore, who were financing 
them. 

The Malay rajahs, into whose domain these 
Chinese miners had ventured, exacted a heavy toll 
from them. Soon brawls developed, aggravated 
by bloody clan-fights amongst the Chinese them- 
selves. The Singapore mercantile community, both 
Chinese and British, therefore urged their Gov- 
ernment to intervene and thus save what was be- 
coming quite an important little industry. The 
Straits Government did so and in 1874 got the 
~ulers of Perak and Selangor (to whom presently 


those of Negri Sembilan and Pahang were added) 
to enter into a treaty, whereby they each asked 
for a British Resident to be stationed at their 
Courts, whose advice they undertook to follow 
in all matters, excepting the Malay customs and 
religion (i.e. Islam). 

It soon became evident that to carry out the 
“advice”, competent British administrators and 
technicians had to be engaged: with the result 
that within twenty-five years the wild Malay Penin- 
sula had become a replica of the orderly Straits 
Colony, except on the legal point that in the Colony 
sovereignty rested in the King, and in the “Protec- 
torate” in four Malay “sultans”. Whatever the 
law, in fact the rulers had been divested of all 
power, by the separation of public revenues from 
their meagre privy purse. The State Treasurer 
was a Briton, inaccessible to bribery or blackmail, 
acting under the orders of the British Adviser, not 
of the Malay Sultan. All land was declared State 
property; actual occupiers or those to whom any 
land in future might be alienated, received a lease 
in perpetuity, which would lapse, if the land was 
not properly developed for the purpose specified 
(agriculture, mining, town lots). Thus the Sul- 
tans were left with all their dignity and court 
paraphernalia, but with no means of livelihood 
except the good graces of the British Resident, 
who alone determined their annual emoluments. 
Even in theory this shadow-sovereignty of theirs 
was still further limited in 1895, when they agreed 
to a federation of their four States, henceforth 
known as “The Federated Malay States” (F. M. 
S.), presided over by a Resident-General, who 
naturally dwarfed the four Residents made sub- 
ordinate to him and by reflex the Sultans, to whom 
these Residents were accredited. 

Economically the country had in the meantime 
bloomed as the rose. Dismal swamps had been 
turned into garden-cities; railways, roads, tele- 
graphs linked up towns and villages; malaria had 
been mastered, hospitals and medical services in- 
stituted; imposing public buildings had risen and 
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the youth even of the countryside disported them- 
selves now gaily on ubiquitous playing fields. The 
money for all this came from an export duty levied 
on the sole industry, tin mining, which continued 
to be entirely in Chinese hands, both as regards 
finance, management and labor. Expanding phe- 
nomenally under the Pax Britannica, it accounted 
presently for two thirds of all the tin mined in the 
world. There had consequently been a large in- 
flux of Chinese immigrants from China and the 
nominally “Malay Peninsula” was rapidly becom- 
ing in fact a “Chinese Peninsula’. The Straits- 
born Chinese formed a caste quite distinct from 
these immigrant Chinese; they had no links with 
the old country, had mostly even forgotten to 
speak Chinese (their mother tongue having be- 
come Malay), felt proud as British subjects and 
on Confucius’ birthday decked their houses with 
Union Jacks. 

The British unofficial community in the F. M. 
S. had remained microscopic until the first decade 
of the twentieth century, when some pioneers had 
proved that rubber trees could be profitably grown 
there. This led to the rubber-boom, which opened 
up the jungle-fastnesses by the square mile and 
led to an influx of thousands of young British 
“planters”, in an industry almost exclusively Lon- 
don-financed. The pioneer planters having come 
from Ceylon, where they had worked with South 
Indian labor, their successors in the F. M. S. con- 
tinued to rely entirely on immigrants from South 
India for the labor needed on their plantations. 
Their labor was entirely free and though work- 
ing conditions were primitive and pay meagre, 
they compared favorably with what obtained in 
India itself, and thus formed sufficient induce- 
ment for the South Indian villager to try his luck 
for a few years in Malaya. Indian labor in the 
plantations, just like Chinese labor in the mines, 
was therefore transient—as indeed were the Euro- 
peans bossing the show; all races just came to 
Malaya to make their pile, large or small, and 
after that, return home. 

Some of course remained in the country and 
made Malaya their home: very few Europeans, 
some Indians, and quite a number of Chinese, 
some of whom had become millionaires in good, 
hard, undepreciated dollars. The general pros- 
perity of the country was colossal; there was no 
public debt, personal taxation was minimal, stand- 
ards of life of all classes higher than in any of 
the surrounding countries. Materially, everything 
was perfect, but there was nothing to occupy the 
mind, except money-making. A few schools after 


the English model had been started (both by 
Missions and by the State), but none of them 
reached college level and they only turned out 
youths fit to become clerks, whether in govern- 
ment offices or in mercantile firms. 

Into this materialistic paradise there were wafted 
at that time from China the first whiffs of Na- 
tionalism and Revolution, which were eventually, 
in 1912, to issue in the fall of the Manchu 
Dynasty and the establishment of the Chinese Re- 
public. Refugee-revolutionaries were frequent vis- 
itors in Singapore, as they were wherever there 
were colonies of “over-seas Chinese’, on whom 
the would-be revolutionaries depended for financ- 
ing their plans for a new China, democratic, pro- 
gressive and free from the exploitation and in- 
terference of foreign imperialists. These were 
fine-sounding ideals and who can blame the 
Straits Chinese for letting themselves be intoxi- 
cated by the new wine of a messianic national- 
ism ? 

The year 1904-1905 was the fateful year of 
the Russo-Japanese War, when for the first time 
Asiatics had beaten hollow, on land and sea, that 
White Man, whose material, if not cultural, su- 
periority they had all hitherto so much taken for 
granted. Chinese nationalism, exasperated at 
American Exclusion laws, had just staged a suc- 
cessful boycott of all American goods, and In- 
dian nationalists, taking a cue from this, had start- 
ed a similar boycott of all British merchandise ‘‘as 
a protest against the indifference of the British 
public in regard to Indian affairs and the conse- 
quent disregard of Indian public opinion by Lord 
Curzon’s government”. 

In the meantime a few candidates for the Im- 
perial Civil Service from the West and East In- 
dies had successfully passed the examinations an- 
nually held in London and as a consequence some 
Indian and Negro ‘cadets’ had been drafted into 
the Malayan Civil Service. At this the local White 
autocracy took alarm: was it likely that lively 
young British planters would'take orders from an 
Indian magistrate? What if Straits Chinese got 
into the Service—how expect-Malays and Chinese 
alike to believe further in White Supremacy if the 
same authority could be wielded by “natives” ? 
The Colonial Office was alerted and, taking in- 
to consideration the general ferment in Asia at the 
time, issued in 1906 the momentous order, that 
henceforth only “persons of European descent on 
both sides’ would be eligible for Colonial Service 
in the Far East. 


This was a terrible slap in the face to the 
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Straits-born Chinese, who hitherto had prided 
themselves on being His Britannic Majesty’s loyal 
subjects, at a time when to be a British subject 
meant still what “‘czvis Romanus sum’ had meant 
in St. Paul’s time. But their relegation to racial 
inferiority left them little choice; if the British 
did not want them, or regarded them only as sec- 
ond class citizens, very well then—were they not 
after all Chinese? Henceforth their sole alle- 
giance could be to China. 

This alienation of the Chinese set of course a 
new big problem to the British government of a 
country which, in fact if not in name, was Chinese. 
Malays only formed 29% of the total population 
of Perak, 12% of Selangor, 7% of Singapore, but 
it was on the continued acquiescence and even 
cooperation of this minority that the British would 
have in future to base their rule. The Govern- 
ment thereupon embarked on a philo-Malay policy, 
which of course was one of crass racial discrimin- 
ation. To help matters, a most ingenious bargain 
was struck with Siam, which exercised suzerain 
tights over four purely Malay States adjoining the 
F. M. S. to the north—Trengganu, Kelantan, Per- 
lis and Kedah. By an Anglo-Siamese treaty of 
1909 these suzerain powers were transferred to 
Britain in consideration of a mitigation of British 
extraterritorial rights in Siam and of a railway 
loan (provided by the opulent F. M. S.), which 
would enable Bangkok to be linked up by rail with 

‘Singapore. The four States being 90% Malay 
and densely populated at that, would therefore, 
when added to the rest of the population of Brit- 
ish Malaya, tip the balance in favor of the Malays. 
Even so, of the 4,385,346 people enumerated in 


the 1931 census, the Malays still totalled only 
1,644,173, the Chinese 1,709,392 and Indians 
624,009. As will be seen later, it was only by 
some further political surgery, lopping off Sing- 
apore with its 421,821 Chinese and 43,055 Malays, 
that the rest of Malaya could eventually be said 
to be predominantly Malay, 42%, against 34% 
Chinese and 15% Indians, to be exact. In a last 
desperate effort all Indonesians were for the pur- 
pose of political jugglery deemed to be Malays, 
which added another 7%% to their percentage, 
bringing it up to 49.5%. 

The first fruits of the new philo-Malay policy 
consisted in throwing open to them in 1910 the 
“Higher Subordinate Service” of the F. M. S. 
Moreover a college for the sons of Malay chief- 
tains was started, to qualify them for even higher 
posts; in 1921 a “Special Class” was created for 
Malays in the Malayan Civil Service and a dozen 
posts given to them in this manner. By 1935 fif- 
teen Malays were performing duties formerly 
reserved to British cadets. But sons of Straits 
Chinese with the highest qualifications from Brit- 
ish universities remained barred from serving in 
the government of their and their parents’ native 
land: a racial discrimination, which naturally made 
Chinese resentment sink ever deeper and drove 
them more fiercely to identify themselves with 
the new Chinese Republic. Some went so far 
as to pull up all their stakes in Malaya and emi- 
grate to China: not a few of them however, to 
tell the truth, slinking back into Malayan peace 
and order, after having tasted for a few years life 
in a China everlastingly torn by civil war. 

(To be concluded) 
H. C. E. ZACHARIAS 


THE STATUS OF WOMAN-IV 


Y nature woman is particularly fitted for 

home activity, and in the home she can do 
her best work. Even if she is not directly engaged 
in any public activity, woman’s influence over- 
flows the narrow confines of the home and reach- 
es out to wider sections of the community. Home 
influences cannot be quarantined. One home may 
set the standard for an entire neighborhood and 
leave its mark on a whole community. Though 
she may rarely set her foot outside her own home 
the influence of the housewife, the mother, the 
homemaker, is as diffusive as the radiance of light 


which sheds its beams in every direction. Work 
in the home is never insignificant or something 
that would appeal only to an unimaginative and 
unambitious woman of narrow views. The home 
is a microcosm, a little world, but small as it is 
it embraces all the activities carried on in the big 
world of social life. In its manifold facets it 
constitutes a challenge to all the faculties of wom- 
an. In fact it is for a woman who is looking for 
a big, worthwhile job, that will keep her perma- 
nently interested, quite busy but also deeply satis- 
fied. In the lively daily experiences of the wife, 
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the mother, the homemaker, there are: few dull 
moments. As Chesterton has repeatedly shown 
the home is a place of excitement and surprises, 
and accordingly, the profession of the homemaker 
may be called an exciting career, a real adven- 
ture: 

Marriage with motherhood and homemaking, 
if it is to be rightly done, is a full-time job de- 
manding all the time of a woman and demanding 
the whole woman, that is, her mind, her heart, her 
complete devotion. It would appear, then, that a 
career is incompatible with married life if it is 
to be lived the proper way. One person cannot 
do justice to two vocations or professions each 
of which requires a whole personality. The home 
suffers when it is a side-issue. By the same token 
it is harmful if the mother is compelled to engage 
in gainful employment outside the home in order 
to supplement the insufficient family income. 
Such a sad condition of affairs reveals a flaw in 
the economic order. Likewise a widowed mother 
should be enabled to keep the family and home 
intact. In this respect our economic system is at 
fault, and much remains to be done by our ar- 
dent feminists to remedy the situation. As a mat- 
ter of fact feminists would have accomplished 
no end of good had they used their newly-gained 
power to improve home conditions, and seen to it 
that family income is adequate for the mainte- 
nance of the home without outside employment 
of the mother. Politics is a means, not an end. 
The vote does not solve everything, it is the use 
of the vote that counts. The political activity 
of woman to be truly beneficial must be oriented 
toward the welfare of the family and the better- 
ment of home life; whenever it loses this dis- 
tinctive perspective, it forfeits its specific character 
and merely parallels the politics of man. If 
woman really wants a better world she will have 
to bring a new viewpoint, a new outlook to bear 
on politics; that vision which sees in the family 
and the home something fundamental, inextricably 
bound up with the welfare of society and the 
good of humanity; something sacred, something 
terribly precious of which woman in quite a unique 
manner has by nature been constituted the cus- 
todian and the keeper. “A real woman,” says 
the Pope, “‘sees all the problems of human life 
only in the perspective of the family.” And it 
may be added, she looks at political problems 
from the same angle. 

The extravagant promises of feminism were not 
realized. We were told that the equality of the 
sexes would be the regeneration of humanity, that 


the woman movement and war could not flourish 
together, that the participation of women in gov- 
ernment would bring world peace and world pros- 
perity. Nothing as startling as that has happened. 
We do not blame feminism for not having abol- 
ished war. Men for centuries have dreamt of 
universal peace and striven for the realization of 
the beautiful dream as earnestly and sincerely as 
any woman. But in other fields the newly ac- 
quired power and influence of woman might have 
accomplished great things: in family protection, 
in the safeguarding of youth, in public morality, 
in the cleaning up of amusements, spheres in 
which woman is more directly and intimately 
concerned and in which she could have wielded a 
decisive influence. Is it not woman who could 
put a stop to demoralizing beauty contests, to im- 
proper fashions, to youthful vandalism, to the 
spread of drinking among girls and other evils 
of like nature. Feminists denounce war for which 
they hold man responsible and brand it as ‘a cam- 
paign of race-suicide”; are they not aware that 
tight in our midst a devastating race-suicide is 
going on for which woman at least must shoulder a 
part of the responsibility. Apparently the advent 
of feminism has not done much in the way of 
raising the general level of morals or of improving 
home life. At a recent meeting of the National 
Catholic Conference on Family Life in St. Louis, 
one of the attending prelates decried the general 
laxity in the moral atmosphere of American life 
and blamed “the corrosive selfishness and utter 
lack of moral discipline of husbands and wives, 
negligent and irresponsible parents, disorganized 
and chaotic family life, and the unspeakable trag- 
edy of the broken home.” Here are points where 
the powerful leverage of the feminist movement 
could be very profitably applied. 

Not all women find the opportunity to marry 
and have a family and home of their own. Nor 
does the home of today, shrunken in size and the 
range of activities, offer adequate work for grown- 
up unmarried daughters. By force of circum- 
stances, therefore, many women are compelled 
to become self-supporting and to seek remunera- 
tive employment. Here, then, arises a situation 
of particular interest to feminists who will use 
their political power to secure full and just com- 
pensation for women workers, and to bring about 
legislation that prevents unfair discrimination 
against woman labor in favor of the male worker. 
In both cases wages must be determined on the 
basis of performance and output: equal compen- 
sation for the same work. But besides this, special 
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protective legislation in behalf of women workers 
is called for in the interests of society. Though it 
is true that women are equal to practically all 
forms of manual labor, it cannot be gainsaid that 
certain types of work are less suitable for them. 
Of the utmost importance is the environment in 
which women perform their industrial tasks: it 
should be of a nature to protect health and to en- 
Sure propriety and decency. Regulations to this 
effect should be enacted and their enforcement 
entrusted to women factory inspectors who, natur- 
ally, would have a deeper insight into what is 
required. These matters are rather obvious and 
their importance is generally appreciated. But 
the creation of proper working conditions for 
women in industry is not enough. There remains 
something else and it is so important as to war- 
rant a separate paragraph. 

The influx of unmarried women into already 
crowded industrial centers constitutes a real prob- 
lem for the community. It consists in providing 
proper living conditions for these women who 
keenly miss the solace of family life and the 
warmth of the home atmosphere. This is really 
a social responsibility because both health and 
morality are involved; it comes under that branch 
of political activity to which women engaged in 
public life should, according to the advice of the 
Holy Father, specially devote themselves. Women 
will feel that for the members of their sex, prop- 
er living conditions mean more than bare lodg- 
ing quarters, but connote home-like surroundings 
to which they may become sentimentally attached, 
and opportunities for wholesome social recrea- 

tion. 

The preceding suggests the ends for which 
woman’s political power is chiefly to be used. 
These objectives are of a social, moral and religi- 
ous nature. In a general way Pius XII states as 
the aim in which women voters should be primar- 
ily interested “the Christian restoration of modern 
society’. Breaking down this general aim the Pope 
specifies: “the restoration of the family, to com- 
bat radical trends in legislation, to defend the 
rights of the Church and of parents, to oppose 
irreligious teaching, to promote public morality, 
to work for social justice and universal peace.” 
The vote is a means toward the attainment of 
these objectives, and it is the duty of enfranchised 
womanhood to use the ballot for the common 
good. The shirking of this duty on the part of 
Catholic women would leave the field to the spon- 
sors of extreme proposals and measures. The in- 
telligent exercise of the voting privilege requires 


an insight into the issues involved, but the ac- 
quisition of the necessary knowledge would not 
put too much of a strain on even a very busy 
housewife. An alert Catholic woman quickly 
senses the right and wrong in matters that affect 
the home and morals. 

Frustration is an inner, a mental phenomenon, 
resulting from a false response to an external sit- 
uation. The human person need never suffer 
frustration because all circumstances of life can be 
turned to good, sublimated, spiritualized, sancti- 
fied, and made stepping-stones to a higher and 
richer personal development. No human life is 
condemned to futility or even insignificance. The 
unmarried woman who works in a factory or in 
an office, and gives up her fond dream of con- 
jugal love and companionship must not think that 
she has been by-passed by a loving Providence, 
but realize that she also is following a Divine 
call and filling an essential place in the Divinely 
ordered scheme of life. Not only should she be 
resigned to her lot, but accept it with joy from the 
hands of God and find happiness in it. The life 
of the unmarried self-supporting woman need 
neither be self-centered nor narrow; her freedom 
from home duties leaves her time to engage in 
manifold charitable activities. Useful service can 
make her so busy and indispensable to others 
that she has no time for self-pity. The point we 
wish to make here is that when a woman from 
economic necessity is compelled to engage in man- 
ual labor which of itself would not attract her, 
this work can be invested with dignity and bring 
satisfaction. 

Among the many young women whom circum- 
stances destine for the single life, some find them- 
selves in the favorable condition freely to choose 
their life work. In the selection of a profession 
three points are to be considered: it must be a 
means of personal sanctification, it must be emo- 
tionally satisfactory and bring genuine happiness, 
and represent a valuable social service. Happily 
there are many professions which strongly appeal 
to woman and in which she can make a special con- 
tribution to the common good. The vast field of so- 
cial service offers opportunities where feminine at- 
tributes count for the most because they impart a 
quality to these activities which distinguishes them 
from the same activities when performed by men. 
In general those professions are most suitable for 
woman in which the maternal sentiment finds 
vicarious expression. The value of woman's 
work increases to the extent that it differs from 
man’s work; the professional activity of women 
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will exhibit the characteristic feminine touch. The 
fields on which women can work with singular 
success and to which they can bring something of 
their very own, namely maternal sympathy, wom- 
anly understanding, tender helpfulness, personal 
devotion, unfailing tact, unselfish love, in one 
word, play the role of a spiritual mother, and 
which moreover keep them in contact with the 
home and the family, are the following: educa- 
tion, nursing, welfare work, personal relations 
counseling, public health, dietetics, rehabilitation, 
medicine. 


There is also a place for woman in political 
life taken in the stricter sense although only a 
minority of women will ordinarily care to run for 
political jobs, unless the office bears directly on 
the improvement of social and moral conditions. 
Abstract politics concerned merely with adminis- 
trative measures mean little to woman and leave 
her unaffected. Hers is the human point of view 
and she is keenly sensitive to the repercussions of 
policies on personal welfare, on individual men 
and women, on mothers and children. War in 
her eyes is not a matter of marching troops, of 
effective engines of destruction, of tanks and jet 
planes but it conjures up a vision of the dead that 
strew the battlefield, of dying sons and husbands, 
of widows and orphans, of crippled humanity, of 
agony and suffering—as a consequence her re- 
sponse is different than that of man. To mothers 
wars are hateful, as even the pagan Horace real- 
ized when he wrote “‘bellaque matribus detestata’’. 
This sentiment can be utilized in the cause of has- 
tening the restoration of peace. ‘Her vote,” ex- 
claims Pius XII, “is a vote for peace’. Man 
moves in a world of impersonal things (how else 
could you explain rugged individualism, ruthless 
competition, inhuman Totalitarianism) ; woman 
lives in a world of persons. This attitude will 
give direction and color to her political activity. 
For women unencumbered with home responsibili- 
ties, political life offers real opportunities of pub- 
lic service as well in administrative as in legisla- 
tive work. Their vivid perception of human 
values may be counted on to favor legislation that 
will promote morality, protect the interests of re- 
ligion, safeguard the sanctity of marriage, defend 
the integrity of the family and the sacredness of 
the home, and stem the destructive tide of radical- 
ism which is undermining our civilization. The 
plea of the Holy Father to Catholic women to 
use their political power conscientiously and cour- 
ageously carries a note of supreme urgency. It is 
a vibrant challenge: ‘Your cause is at stake”. And 


inseparably linked with the cause of woman is the 
cause of society, the cause of the nation, the cause 
of humanity. 

Conforming to the empirical, pragmatic and 
practical mentality of the American people, the 
feminism of our country has terrific momentum 
but very little philosophic and ethical inspiration. 
It is dominated by one idea, that of equality, 
toward the realization of which it rushes headlong 
utterly heedless of any landmarks of the past and 
blind to any danger signals. It is strictly a one- 
track movement. Its goal lies in nebulous dist- 
ance. Its inherent radicalism is one of tendency 
rather than of doctrine, which makes it all the 
more dangerous because a tendency as such does 
not contain within itself a principle of measure, 
moderation and proportion. We need not be sur- 
prised that the upholders of this radical feminism 
advocate birth-control and easier divorce, mani- 
fest but scant respect for motherhood, and dis- 
parage family life and home activity. Though 
these radicals represent only a minority, their per- 
sistent attacks on the dignity of motherhood are 
apt to blunt maternal sentiments in many others 
and to create a general dislike for married life. 
Feminism of this type is prejudicial both to society 
and to woman herself. In fact feminism may 
prove the nemesis of America. We have not yet 
awakened to this grave danger which threatens 
the basic unit of society, which will loosen the 
texture of family life and end by unraveling the 
fabric of the social structure. 

The demand for equality is extended to the 
sphere of education in order to alienate woman 
more and more from her natural and providential 
mission. It is passing strange that the self-styled 
liberators of woman are so devoid of originality 
and vision that they can see nothing better for 
women than to be educated in the same way as 
men, as if the only way to see things was as men 
see them, as if women must not look through their 
own eyes but through the eyes of men. Instead 
of being a broad and liberal view this is really 
a narrow one. On the contrary, Pius XII holds 
that woman should receive an education proper 
to her sex which fits her for her mission. Now 
the mission of woman is not to be likened to a 
mere profession, occupation or trade, and prepara- 
tion for this mission is something very different 
from specialized training. Certainly women should 
be as cultured and well informed as men and have 
a full knowledge of social, political, economic, 
and human problems, but all these problems she 
should learn to see in her own way and through 
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her own eyes. The question of the education of 
‘woman is not one of exclusion and restriction but 
of emphasis of subordination, of point of view. 
Activity in the home requires deeper insight into 
the meaning of life, the working of the human 
mind and the nature of social relations than any 
occupation, profession or trade. When, there- 
fore, the Holy Father speaks in favor of an edu- 
cation adapted to the nature of woman, he does 
not mean that it should be of inferior quality. 
After marriage women should not allow them- 
selves to grow intellectually stale. Even the most 
arduous home duties leave ample leisure for self- 
improvement. If these opportunities are well 
used woman’s attractiveness will increase as she 


advances in age. In America, too much emphasis 
is placed on woman’s youth and beauty, very 
transitory attributes. It is time that we learn to 
appreciate the finer intellectual and spiritual traits 
over which time has no power. 

The above gives the gist of the Papal teaching 
on the woman question. It would be desirable if 
Catholics as well as non-Catholics familiarized 
themselves with the official documents that set 
forth the true feminism. Without exaggeration 
it may be said that weal or woe of a society de- 
pends on the position which woman holds. Where 
motherhood is honored, woman is respected; and 
where woman is respected everything is well. 


C. BRUEHL 


IS SOCIOLOGY A SCIENCE? 


iE IS sad and strange to observe what unques- 

tioning faith the modern world has in the 
scientific method. Even the Democracies will 
leave all their liberties to follow the modern 
Messiah of method and measurement who has 
performed such miracles with the forces of na- 
ture. Nations with long traditions of freedom 
will allow themselves to be bound by any theory 
provided it is tidily scientific. Science had achieved 
marvellous results in the organization of the in- 
animate world, in the ordering of man’s chaos. 
To a generation which had ceased to have any ef- 
fective realization of the things of the spirit, it 
was but natural to assume that science could be 
applied to man himself and to whole societies of 
men, to reduce that disorder, which had in fact 
been brought about by a denial of the spirit, to 
the governable precision of machinery. 

Society so obviously ill-ordered and so lacking 
‘in social justice needed a discipline. The yoke 
of the Church had been cast off, and ruthless 
selfishness was bringing society to ruin. There- 
fore, when the false prophets of science offered ta 
provide a wiser controlling power which should 
see justice done in a finely adjusted world, they 
were welcomed by the under-privileged and the 
troubled in spirit. 

To the French philosopher, Auguste Comte, 
belongs the dubious honor of having conceived 
‘the idea and the name of Sociology. He per- 
“formed a very clever piece of sleight-of-head work, 


which is still quite convincing if you do not hap- 
pen to be looking closely. The Gallic devotion 
to clarity and linked-up logic were given to Comte 
in superlative measure. He had a cold passion 
for order, and searched for a science which should 
crown his systematic scheme of the natural sciences 
and at the same time reduce the human studies, 
then very disorderly and disconnected, to the con- 
trolling discipline of science. And so he erected 
the imposing edifice of the classification of the 
sciences, arranged as precise logical systematiza- 
tion of fact, and arising out of each other in a 
synthetic order, so that each lower one contained 
the elements of lucid explanation of the one im- 
mediately above. Thus physics explained chemis- 
try; chemistry, physiology; and physiology, sociol- 
ogy. Man was fitted into a mathematical system 
of causes and effects to the utter disregard of the 
fact that he was a being endowed with free will 
and the power to choose or reject. 

To Comte, doubtless, all this seemed very clev- 
er, and his cold brain must have glowed with in- 
tellectual incandescence to feel he had fitted man- 
kind, with all its prides and passions, its long- 
ings and despairs, its holiness and heroism, into 
the neat framework of a formula. So Marx must 
have felt when he had reduced all the troubles 
and turmoils of human history to terms of his 
Productionsverhaltnissetheorie. What deep trage- 
dies have overtaken the human race because of 
theorists and what useful tools they have forged 
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for tyrants who seek intellectual sanctions for their 
plans of enslavement. No one in France seems 
to have noticed Comte’s fallacy, and it quickly be- 
came familiar to the English-speaking world 
through the adaptations in J. S. Mill’s System of 
Logic, and above all in Herbert Spencer's Principles 
of Sociology and The Study of Sociology. Spencer 
turned to natural history for the precedents of his 
sociological conclusions. Darwin had just formu- 
lated his fascinating theories to help him explain 
that human societies are organisms, engaged in a 
struggle for existence against their environment 
and against one another, and that in this struggle 
evolutionary changes take place from lower to 
higher till the perfect English gentleman graces 
at last the lofty pyramid whose base lay broad 
and deep in the mud of primeval seas. These 
Positivists were not a little charmed to feel they 
were chosen by some intelligent Being to break the 
news of the scientific method to bemused man- 
kind. 

Wilhelm Dilthey was among the first courage- 
ous and clear-minded thinkers to expose the er- 
rors of Positivist Sociology. In a posthumous 
work on Human Studies by Dilthey, and edited by 
H. A. Hodges, we find the errors of the Comte- 
Spencer Sociology extracted from the complica- 
tions of muddled thinking for our critical inspec- 
tion: 

1. Our datum is individuals in social relations. 
This basic fact has two aspects. The individual 
by virtue of his structural unity forms a self- 
contained whole. Neither the ground nor the 
purpose of the individual existence can be te- 
duced to any demonstration in society. Hence, 
if the last assumption is made Sociology becomes 
a metaphysical hypothesis. 

2. The elements in a “purposive system of 
society” can only be deduced from ‘mere social- 
ity.” But every system of thought is founded 
as much in the individual as society, for man 
is at once a solitary and gregarious creature. A 
system therefore that ignores the individualistic 
and social poles of human nature and treats man 
as a being-in-society, is incomplete. 

3. Mere social pressure would not suffice men 
to fulfill their reciprocal obligations in law, and 
men are motivated by higher impulses than util- 
itarian ones. 


4. Sociology is the mere rationalization of a 
tendency of thought which manifested itself in 
France in the nineteenth century under certain 
social conditions. It is not scientific knowledge but 


the congealment of an intuition which was itself 
but a partial vision of reality. Its method, never- 
theless, has proved to be a valuable tool for the 
study of the growth of society. “In the end So- 
ciology is the name for a number of works which 
have handled the facts of society according to a 
great principle of explanation, or for a tendency 
in explanatory procedure. It 75 not the name of a 
science.”*) 

Of Comte it could be said, as it was of a living 
philosopher, that he 


. ingeniously contrives 
A neat solution in advance 
At which he then arrives.” 


Like social theorists before and after him Comte 
applied his principles to mere abstract men, and 
did in fact, as Bacon said of philosophers of his 
time make “ideal laws for ideal commonwealths,” 
since he gave an impetus to the modern craze for 
Utopian romances. He did not realize, nor did 
Marx, that ‘the laws of human relations are still 
unknown,” and that sociology and economics, as a 
scientist says, are conjectural sciences—that is, 
pseudo-sciences. The authentic sciences working 
on data which is controllable and whose measure- 
ments remain constant in every time and place, 
having a long tradition, but Sociology is a mere 
adolescent science whose data is based on that 
most inconstant and unpredictable thing in all the 
world—human nature, varium et mutabile semper. 

Dilthey stressed the novelty of Sociology, which, 
compared to the real sciences was a thing of yes- 
terday. And while Sociology, in its effort to imi- 
tate and adapt the disciplines of the sciences, must 
ever remain an artificial fabrication, the genuine 
social studies “have arisen spontaneously from the 
soil of experience in the way which is natural to 
this sphere of thought.” How happy our modern 
world might be, or at least be stable, if Marx and 
Freud had heeded Dilthey’s admonition that 
though the social theorist and the psychologist 
alike have to study the nature of man, yet this 
nature can never be adequately expressed in fixed 
formulae, because ‘‘man is a part of the stream 
of human history, and human nature is itself a 
changing product of changing conditions.” The 
truth of the Scholastic dictum abides—individuum 
est ineffabile, and men remain inexplicable mys- 
teries. 

None will deny the usefulness of social studies, 


4 Dilthey, W., German philosopher, born 1833, died 
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of vital statistics and comparative data as tools 
for the alleviation of human suffering and for the 
better understanding of human needs of the 
physical order. Florence Nightingale, who is 
famed as the compassionate “Lady With the 
Lamp” is also remembered as the ‘Passionate 
Statistician,” since she demanded figures of hos- 
pital treatments and requested Galton to “jot 
down other great branches on which he would 
wish for statistics, and for some teaching how 
to use these statistics in order to legislate for and 
administer our national life with more precision 
and experience.’”” Nowhere has the science of vital 


Statistics reached greater precision than in Amet- 
ica. But as Prof. R. S. Lynd has warned, an 
accumulation of social data does not automatically 
solve the problems of class war, social justice, dy- 
ing cultures or distribution. But when the So- 
ciologists think they have all the answers to every 
human problem and insist in putting their scien- 
tific methods into effect, a Servile State begins to 
take shape. And in that State many things will be 
pruned away to make for an all-over stream-lined 
efficiency—as, for instance, such things as human 
liberty and the love of God. 
LIAM BROPHY 
Dublin 


Warder’s Review 


Un heeded Cou nsel 


MONG the precursors of Leo XIII in the 

field of Christian social reform none insisted 
more emphatically on the need of opposing the 
pernicious political, social and economic doctrines 
of Liberalism than Karl von Vogelsang. With 
the condition of labor in a free market in mind, 
he stressed the obligation of employers to be 
guided by strict justice in dealing with the work- 
ers. Writing on the first of January, 1882, 
Vogelsang stated: 

“Social reform must not have for its purpose 
the defense of a leaching capitalism against the 
just anger of the oppressed, nor should it make 
of exploited labor a speculation in pauperism.” 

‘The Christian laws of justice must again be 
generally accepted. . . It is a protracted and dif- 
ficult task that lies ahead of the Christian nations,” 
Vogelsang continued, “ere it will be possible for 
them to view with satisfaction a community or- 
dered in accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of moral liberty and Christian law.’”*) 

Only in a half-hearted way have Catholics at- 
tempted to realize the re-christianization of so- 
ciety, which was delivered up to neo-paganism 
by the philosophes of the 18th century, and the 
men of the succeeding hundred years in all 
walks of life who applied the false doctrines to 
statecraft, social conditions and economics. Dis- 
turbed and distressed by the red tide, the people 
who felt so comfortable in the environment creat- 
ed by them in accordance with the standards of 


1) Gesammelte Aufsitze. Augsburg, 1886. Pp. 559- 
60. 


Liberalism, are beginning to feel decidedly uncom- 
fortable. And they have reason for their fears. 
They have for a long time back declined to 
heed the warnings of a coming storm; they 
failed completely to understand the new day 
and its problems, granting concessions only 
grudgingly, always depending on the power of 
their idols to save the situation and prevent the 
worst. Now that their feet of clay are evi- 
dent, while the wind which the greed and con- 
tempt for the moral law have sown rages 
with the fury of a hurricane around the palace 
of iniquity, those who were so long blind to the 
sins of Liberalism stand helplessly and fearful 
of the morrow. And since there is no balsam 
in their realm, they put their chief trust in the— 
atomic bomb! As Mephistopheles would say: 
“They deride themselves and know it not!” 


Papal Instructions Dormant 


A PASSAGE in the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
anno declares: ““At one period there existed 
a social order which, though by no means perfect 
in every respect, corresponded nevertheless in a 
certain measure to right reason according to the 
needs and conditions of the times.” Throughout the 
discussion leading to this statement Pius XI advo- 
cates the return to a similar corporative order. The 
corporations, intended to constitute the reformed 
social body, are to be composed of workers and 
employers “of the same trade or profession,” and 
“as true and genuine organs and institutions of 
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the State, they direct and coordinate the activities 
of the unions in all matters of common interest.” 

The distinguished author of the Encyclical, 
writing twenty years ago, not alone with the in- 
tention to reemphasize in general the teachings 
of Rerum novarum, by Leo XIII, but to insist in 
a particular manner on the reform of institutions 
and morals, thus recommends a_ corporative 
reconstruction of society, based on groups 
“with power of self-government, considered by 
many to be, if not essential to civil society, at least 
natural to it.” 

Pius XI confesses to having in mind the guilds 
of former times, convinced that the disintegra- 
tion of the order which “‘has long since perished.” 
was not due to its being incapable “to develop 
or adapt itself to changing needs and circum- 
stances.” Its decline was rather brought about 
by men “hardened by self-love and their refusal 
to extend that order, as was their duty, to the in- 
creasing numbers of the population.” In addition 
there were those—and it was their influence which, 
before all, felled the old corporations and pre- 
vented their reform—who, “deceived by the ar- 
tractions of false liberty and other errors,” grew 
impatient of every authority (hence also of guild 
tule, Ed.), “and endeavored to throw off all 
government.” 

Such is in brief the history of the decline and 
complete elimination of the old corporative order 
which, whatever its weaknessess and faults may 
have been, served well the people of Europe for 
six-hundred years and aided in developing the 
civilization and the culture the fruits of which 
we enjoy today. A statement on the subject by 
Professor William J. Ashley indicates that genuine 
reforms need not be of a revolutionary nature: 

“The guild system of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, speaking broadly and generally, 
was no result of a sudden uprising, of a class- 
conscious effort on the part of the craftsmen to 
secure autonomy, or even of a selfish striving 
after the gains of monopoly; it was the gradual 
and almost unconscious result of the coalescence of 
two groups of forces—forces from below, tending 
towards association and union, and forces from 
above, especially the pressure of the municipal 
government, tending towards cooperative respon- 
sibility” (italics inserted) .1) 

So well established was this cooperative order 
at one time that so distinguished a scholar as 
Francis Lieber, writing over a hundred years ago, 


1) The Economic Organization of England. 
Toi ees nglan London, 


refers to the ‘characteristic difference between 
civil liberty in ancient times, the Middle Ages, 
and modern times, or of City States, Corporation 
States, and National States.”*) Today we face 
the alternative of accepting State Socialism which 
would leave us no or little civil liberty. 

Pius XI leaves no one in doubt regarding his 
intention to promote understanding of the need 
to reorganize society, which suffered atomization 
at the very time when the individual was robbed 
of the sustaining influence the guilds, and other 
institutions of a corporative nature, had extended 
to men. The author of Quadragesimo anno pre- 
scribes as a remedy for the ills of society, attribut- 
able to the causes referred to, the reconstruction 
of the social order, as demanded by his prede- 
cessor, Leo XIII, ‘according to the principles of 
sound philosophy,” and its perfection “according 
to the sublime precepts of the Gospels.” But 
while admitting this task ‘had been happily be- 
gun, Pius XI realized how much had remained 
undone. In order, therefore “that still more 
abundant benefits may accrue to mankind,” two 
things are pointed out by the Pope as “‘particular- 
ly necessary”: “‘the reformation of social institu- 
tions and the improvement of conduct.” To real- 
ize this purpose is then the great undertaking 
to which Catholics everywhere should lend their 
efforts, otherwise their profession of cooperation 
with the Supreme Pontiff to save society is a 
meaningless phrase. In a Europe in chaos, it is 
most difficult to carry out the reform contemplat- 
ed by Pius XI and Pius XII. Not so in our coun- 
try, where people are anxious for a remedy for 
“this grave disorder which is leading society to 
ruin. 

Let us point out a possible starting point for 
any effort intended to realize this program of 
reconstruction. Pius XI, in the very Encyclical un- 
der consideration, declares: 

“Let those voluntary associations which already 
flourish and produce salutary fruits make it the 
goal of their endeavors, in accordance with Chris- 
tian Social doctrine to prepare the way and to do 
their best towards their realization of those higher 


corporations or vocational groups which we have 
mentioned.” 


When there is work to be done, a cause to be 
advanced, the unsafest men in the world to con- 
fide it to, so Orestes Brownson thought, are those 
who are usually termed ‘safe men.” 


2) Essays on Property and Legislation. 


1841, p. 168.. Footnote 1. New York, 
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Return to Barbarism 


HREE days after the death of Pius IX, on 

Februray 7, 1878, the Bishop of Perugia, Car- 
dinal Joachim Pecci, residing in Curia at Rome, 
addressed to the clergy and laity of his diocese 
a Lenten Pastoral on ‘““The Church and Catholic 
Culture,’ a continuation, as it were, of the pre- 
vious year’s pastoral, “On Civilization.” While 
doing full justice to the achievements of the age 
and the progress attained, the Pastoral’s author, 
who was so soon to occupy the Chair of Peter 
as Leo XII, pointed out the faults and weaknesses 
inherent in a system emancipated from the im- 
mutable standards of morality and religion. 


It is in this connection the Cardinal-Bishop of 
Perugia stated, on the tenth of February, 1878: 


“Do not we, who almost ferociously make use 
of arms for the sake of culture, begin again to be 
barbarians ?”’ 


We know of no echo to this challenging state- 
ment by so distinguished a statesman as was Leo 
XIII. Proud in the possession of such men as Bis- 
marck, Lord Disraeli, Odo Russell, Gortchakov, 
Thiers, Gambetta and Crispi, the Liberal of the day 
was prevented by an anti-clerical bias to consider 
opinions expressed in the Catholiccamp. The very 
sins of the regime, which put Europe in ruins and 
set East Asia in flames, were committed with 
impunity by governments willing to perpetrate the 
gravest injustices to attain their ends: the acquisi- 
tion of territories and the extension of trade. The 
Ashanti war is a case in point; the bombardment 
of Alexandria and the circumstances which led 
up to the battle of Tel El Kebir are other 
proofs of the ruthlessness of “high politics” in the 
nineteenth century. In fact, we came close to de- 
claring war on Mexico, after Rutherford B. Hayes 
had been planted in the White House dishonestly. 
The intention was, to divert the public mind from 
the stolen election to the foreign field! 


Gradually but steadily the emancipation of the 
State from the moral law has led to anarchy of 
behavior on the part of so many nations in our 
days. Leo XIII would therefore, in 1951, no 
longer ask, were we not beginning “again to be 
barbarians!” We are well on the way to bar- 
barism, in spite of the great progress science and 
technology have blessed us with. Bereft of the 
influence Christian morals and religion exercise 
on men, there have grown up generations who be- 
lieved it their privilege to establish new rules of 
moral conduct in accordance with human progress 


and a changing concept of things. Thus were 
opened the floodgates of immorality which affects 
disastrously the life of individuals, the family, the 
community and the nation, both in their relation- 
ship towards its own citizens and other peoples. 


The typical barbarians of former ages were 
rarely peaceful. They suffered not from “social 
insecurity”, but the insecurity that was generated 
by the sins of Cain. Alexander von Humboldt, 
during his expedition in search of the sources of 
the Orinoco river, in an Indian village discovered 
a very old parrot who spoke words in a language 
become extinct, because the tribe, whose tongue 
it was, had been exterminated by its enemies. The 
same thing happened time and again here in North 
America; the small number of aborigines found 
in our part of the continent was largely due to the 
incessant wars between the Indian tribes, which 
not infrequently lead at least to decimation and 
in other instances to eradication of entire clans. 
At present the white race is proceeding down 
the same road. 


Major General Fuller, in his informative book 
on “The Second World War,” in one place speaks 
of the tragedy that befell Dresden, where “the 
slaughter was appalling; twenty-five thousand 
were killed and thirty thousand injured.” The 
excuse for “this act of vandalism’, the General 
refuses to accept; the action was, he declares, un- 
necessary. Nevertheless it was no isolated case. 
“While Dresden was being annihilated,” General 
Fuller writes, “many other raids were in progress. 
In fact, during the last thirty-six hours of the 
catastrophe, fourteen thousand bombs were 
dropped by twelve thousand to thirteen thousand 
BiCC OAT ee 


‘And what was the final result of this Mongo- 
loid destructiveness?” the soldier inquires. “That 
while the First and Second Fronts were advancing 
to win the war; the Third Front was engaged in 
blowing the bottom out of the peace which was 
to follow its winning; for cities and not rubble 
heaps are the foundation of civilization.) 


On the strength of this verdict, the men respon- 
sible for losing the peace will be called before 
the tribunal of history and found guilty of having 
promoted the re-barbarization of a civilization 
from which, once upon a time, men had expected 
so much, not to say everything! 


1) The Second World War, 1939-1945. New York. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. p. 316. 
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Jeopardizing International Amity 


le evidently highly pleases the editor of the 
American Tariff League’s official monthly, 
Topics, to report that the existing “trade pact law 
faces major changes,” of a nature, of course, 
agreeable to the policies of the organization, 
which aims to sustain high tariff walls. Hence it 
is none too favorably inclined toward the Trade 
Agreements established in the days of Secretary 
of State Hull. The organization’s president was 
on hand, therefore, to submit to the House Ways 
and Means Committee a number of recommenda- 
tions, at a hearing conducted on January 22. It is 
said, in Topics, they had been voted into H. R. 
1612, which bill is intended to supplant the pres- 
ent Act: 


Furthermore, the article on the changes in the 
trade pact law reveals the oppositional animus 
the League bears the Gatt Conferences, conducted 
at Geneva (1947), Anecy (1949) and Torquay 
(Oct. 1950 to the present time). Hence the 
strange remark: 


“Highlighting the recent House Ways and 
Means Committee hearings on H. R. 1612 was 
the statement of State Secretary Dean Acheson 
who, in his testimony in support of the trade act 
extension bill, declared: ‘When the conference 
now going on at Torquay is over, participating 
countries will want to have a period of time in 
which to test and observe the operation of the 
tariff rates there agreed upon. Moreover, it is 
obvious that the great uncertainties of the world 
situation are likely to persist for some time. It 
is therefore, not expected that there will be an- 
other Torquay within the life of the extension 
provided for in H. R. 1612’.” 

Indeed, there may not be another Torquay; a 
third world war would see to that. Nevertheless, 
GATT is a noble attempt to promote peace by cul- 
tivating economics relations between nations, and 
to prevent conditions such as those which, twenty 
years ago, brought economic ruin and ultimately 
war to Europe and the world. 

It was at that time Pius XI wrote into his En- 
cylical on the Reconstruction of Society the sig- 
nificant statement: 


“Further, it would be well if the various na- 
tions in common counsel and endeavor, strove to 
promote a happy international cooperation in eco- 
nomic matters by prudent pacts and institutions, 
since economically they are largely dependent 
one upon the other, and need one anothet’s help.” 


Such is indeed the purpose of the GATT confer- 
ences. They are, in fact, intended to promote 
peace between nations. While we can understand 
the mind of the liberal bourgeois, steeped in false 
principles, should fear the loss of an opportunity 
to enrich himself, due to trade agreements be- 
tween nations, we cannot comprehend the indif- 
ferences of Catholics to problems of this nature, 
involving both Justice and Charity. 


Essential Considerations for 
Soil Conservation 


Pa Onna as our people are to consider 
agriculture just a business enterprise, soil 
conservation is considered largely a question of 
not permitting a source of profit to deteriorate. 
The importance of keeping the soil in a fertile 
condition, in order that it may yield nourishing 
food for men and beasts, is not yet a generally 
accepted incentive for protecting the soil against 
exploitation. The results of research and the ex- 
periments carried on in this field of endeavor to 
promote the welfare of the people, should be far 
better known than they are. As Dr. William A. 
Albrecht, Chairman, Department Soils, University 
of Missouri, has stated: “I believe we ought to 
begin studying our soils in relation to failing 
health. From such there might well come the 
suggestion for a take-off in the prevention of some 
of our diseases, if not for the cure.’’!) 


On another page of the same treatise, Professor 
Albrecht states: “While we have been content up 
to this date with a criterion for agriculture of 
tonnages and bushels, we need to add a new cri- 
terion, namely, the quality of our agricultural pro- 
duct as it serves in nutrition.” But quality in food 
depends directly, as in the case of vegetables, or 
indirectly, as in the case of animal products, on 
the health-giving elements drawn from the soil. 


Because this is so, the remarks on the importance 
of a healthy soil, scattered through this lecture by 
the Missouri Agronomist, deserve attention. He 
says in one place: “The soil is the starting point 
of the assembly line of food production, and of 
the creation of all we call agriculture.” Then 
again in another place Professor Albrecht declares: 

“It is high time that all folks begin thinking 
that agriculture is food creation, and that the as- 
sembly line of that process starts in the soil. The 


1) Declining Soil Fertility. Its National and Inter- 
natl. Implications. An Address. Wash., 1949 py 2, 
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soil is the point where you trip off Nature and set 
her going. The soil is a far better taking-off point 
and control than any other place in the assembly 
line. When we reach in to correct or to cure 
anywhere else along that line we are not so effect- 
ive. Postmortems never contribute very much to 
the good of the fellow who gives the information 
on that occasion.” 

A wide field of knowledge and endeavor has 
. been opened up by the research of the men en- 
gaged in the study of the soil and the qualities 
it must possess to yield good nourishment. There 


is need of carrying this information to the people. 
Writing in 1946, Karl B. Mickey, stated: ‘““The 
dangers of nutritional deficiency, insofar as it is 
caused by soil exhaustion, are ominously increased 
by war, when every shell that is fired and every 
bomb that bursts dissipates into the atmosphere 
great quantities of the nitrogen ordinarily used in 
commercial fertilizers, and our soils are taxed to 
the utmost to supply the abnormal food require- 
ments of war. We cannot indefinitely take more 
out of the soil than we put back, without 
suffering from nutritional-deficiency diseases.’’”) 


Contemporary Opinion 


HE papers some time ago published an inter- 

view with the wife of a political personage. 
She explained that her eleven-year-old daughter 
was permitted no grown-up privileges until she 
could show that a majority of her classmates en- 
joyed it. She had thus conquered the right to paint 
her nails and was looking forward to the day 
when she could use lipstick. The well-meaning 
parents’ desire for their child’s happiness had evi- 
dently kept them from following this principle 
to its logical and bitter end. If the majority 
creates rightness and if most people eat human 
flesh, then it’s fine to be cannibals. This majority- 
mania is a caricature of democratic theory and, if 
followed far enough, may extinguish our liberty. 


MARION MITCHELL 
Hibernia 


Presiding over the silver jubilee session of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress in Calcutta, De- 
- cember 20, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, a leading phi- 
losopher and India’s Ambassador to Russia, said 
a new order must be found in which the individual 
is not treated as a mere object of scientific inves- 
tigation, but is recognized as a subject of freedom. 
“We must strive to be human in this most 1in- 
human of all ages when we are calculating the 
atomic strength of different peoples”. 

The speaker added that at a time when the 
social organization invaded the depths of human 
personality and when men were directed not only 
~ how to act but how to think, human beings under- 
~ went “‘a terrifying process of falsification.” “This 


great betrayal of the human spirit will lead to 
the ultimate destruction of humanity. In these 
days of disillusion after two wats as we are re- 
hearsing a third war, in the minds and bodies 
of mankind intellectual listlessness is widely pre- 
valent.” 

He called upon the philosophers of the world 
to “sustain a new world, a better world with faith 
to produce men who subordinate national, racial 
and religious divisions to the ideal of humanity” 
(every attempt to establish this neo-humanism 
has failed for reasons that should be evident to 
all. Ed. S.J.R.). Radhakrishnan added that in 
this age of speed and atomic power isolated na- 
tional existence was impossible ‘We are part of 
the world, .. . involved in its problems, inspired 
by its causes and troubled by its agonies.” He 
urged that ‘‘we should learn to live as members 
of the world community.” 

India News Letter 


If a visitor from Marts had arrived on earth dur- 
ing 1949 and examined the published statements 
of East and West, it is not likely that he would 
have found the “materialists” in the communist 
half. The constant preoccupation with economics, 
the careful calculation of what could and could 


not be afforded, the ceaseless discussion of limits 


of taxation, of budgetary equilibrium, and of the 
perils of inflation, would have met him in almost 
every capital—until he came to the Iron Curtain. 


2) Health From the Ground Up. Chicago, 1946, pp. 
25-26. 
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Beyond he would have found himself in a world 
dominated not by a certain view of economics but 
by a new—and terrible—view of life. This con- 
trast is all the more extraordinary when one re- 
flects that, on any standard of comparison, the 
really radical and revolutionary way of life does 
not lie in the East at all, but in the West. The 
ideas and aspirations of Western man are still the 
most startling thing that has ever happened to the 
human race. Stalin’s views of man and society 
are, by comparison, mortally static and archaic.") 


BARBARA WARD 


General Eisenhower is reported as having 
told the Germans that he bears no resent- 
ment whatever against Germany as a nation, still 
less against the German people. “Governments,” 
he said, “our national prejudices, our national 
prides, sometimes just our national ignorance, 
bring us into conflict, and it is always a pity.” 

And the greatest pity is that such sentiments as 
these would have been almost treasonable whilst 
war was being waged. Yet if they are true to-day, 
as indeed they are, they were just as true when 
people were saying that the only good German 
was a dead German. 


War may be unavoidable, even when we fully 
recognize that war is not made by the people, but 
by the stupidity and ill-will of governments. But 
war would be much shorter and lead to far less 
terrible consequences if in time of war the politic- 
ians and the generals remembered the truths ut- 
tered in present circumstances by Eisenhower. 


The moral applies with equal force to the pres- 
ent tension with the Communist empire. It is 
not the millions of indoctrinated victims of that 
pestilent heresy with whom we have any quarrel. 
Equally, we cannot consider the anti-Communist 
Powers have any angelic attributes. 


In ever step we take we should closely examine 
our consciences so that we on our side may avoid 
all prejudice, pride and ignorance. We should 
further remember that our real aim is to enable 
the victims of Communism not to see as we do, 
but to see for themselves, in company with our- 
selves, a higher, saner, and above all, more spirit- 
ual way of common life. 

Zealandia 
Auckland 

1) The writer overlooks two salient considerations: 

The fundamental concepts she has in mind were never 


realized in practice while many false principl 
added thereto. y principles were 


Fragments 


12 a sermon, preached by the dying Fr. Vin- 
cent McNabb, O.P., occurs the statement: “Tf 
you want big towns, prepare for big total wat.” 


A newspaper article by the Rev. D. R. Davies, 
an Anglican, urging participation in a pil- 
grimage to Canterbury declares: “The promoters 
of the pilgrimage believe that only a militant, 
aggressive, challenging, fearless Christianity 1s of 
the slightest use today. We shall not overcome 
a militant atheism by a lukewarm Christianity.” 


From a review of Professor Siepmann’s 
book, ‘Radio, Television and Society”: Radio 
could be a most potent force in American adult 
education if the broadcasting companies and pro- 
gramme sponsors would only allow it, the Federal 
Communications Commission insist upon it and 
the listeners demand it. It could be one of the 
principal agents for understanding between na- 
tions if only there were a common world language 
and ‘a convention on the good manners of in- 
ternational communication. ...” 


—— 


The farm capitalization problem, the edit- 
or of the American Agriculturist writes, is an- 
other example of the way our young people are 
losing the opportunities their fathers and grand- 
fathers had. To buy, equip and stock a farm big 
enough so that a family can make a living from 
it now costs from $15,000 to $50,000. In former 
days all a young man and his wife needed was a 
good team, a small amount of simple equipment, 
some inexpensive stock, a few hundred dollars— 
and all kinds of ambition. 


A writer of recent days reminds readers: 
“How many Americans remember that the phrase 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” 
actually originated as “‘life, liberty, and property.” 
Yet that was the call-bell of the Revolution. To 
the early colonists, property was associated with 
liberty, not divorced from it. There was no cry 
of “human rights versus property rights.” 


Never are we able to do all the good we would, 
states Orestes Brownson; we must content our- 
selves with doing all that we can and preparing 
the way for our successors to do more. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The Head of the Family 


UTSTANDING among the resolutions 

adopted by the Thirty-first Meeting of the 
National Catholic Council of Men, conducted 
at Washington, was one of particular importance, 
because it has to do with an evil which is closely 
connected with the decline of parental authority, 
destruction of the home and dissolution of the 
family. To a far greater degree than is commonly 
known the welfare of society is affected by the 
willingness of the American father to abandon 
what should be a sacred duty, to govern the little 
community of which he is the divinely-appointed 
head. The resolution of the subject declares: 

We consider it most unfortunate that in the 
midst of the great turmoil of social change of 
the past century the father, in wide-spread in- 
stances has failed to maintain his natural posi- 
tion in the home. This is true of the Catholic 
father as well as of others. To this fact we at- 
tribute much of the failure of the family in our 
time. Many fathers have neglected to assume 
their responsibilities and to exercise their author- 
ity in the home, and no less than dreadful have 
been the results in the form of child delinquency, 
adult criminality, and of ineffective family living 
generally. 

We recognize, therefore, that a truly great need 
of the day is the assumption by the father of his 
proper position as head of the family and the 
exerting of his authority on the home hearth; 
and we pledge ourselves to work zealously toward 
this end. In this connection we note with much 
satisfaction that, in the apostolate of the family 
that is being so vigorously promoted today, there 


Artificial Plethora of Goods 
oe) of the great sins of Capitalism consists 


in its sustained effort to increase men’s wants 
by every means at its disposal. If the system di- 
rected its efforts at providing the masses with better 
homes, supplied with well-made furniture and in- 
sisted on feeding and clothing them well, there 
would be little to complain of. But while every 
city and town in the country has its slum, while 
men, women and children are undernourished, 
clothed in shoddy garments and cheap footwear, 


Procedure 


Action 


are definite evidences of a trend in this direction. 
While hailing this development with gratification, 
we also urge all our affiliated groups to make 
the most of the opportunity that it implies. It is 
our profound conviction that as we now join our 
hands in common programs of action with those 
of our brothers in Christ across the seas, we can 
do nothing more fundamental and truly beneficial 
than labor to bring about again at the earliest 
possible moment a universal recognition of the 
father’s obligation to accept all the responsibilities 
that his respected and authoritative position de- 
mands. 

That we may work toward this exalted goal, 
led on by the highest motives only, we urge the 
development of a lively consciousness and a pro- 
found appreciation of the meaning of the words 
of Holy Writ (Eph. 3:5), telling us that all fath- 
erhood is of God; in other words, that all honor, 
all dignity, and all power attaching to earthly 
fatherhood are a representation or reflection of 
the divine fatherhood. We urge furthermore, in 
this connection, frequent meditation upon the 
Christian view of marriage as a symbol of the 
union of Christ and the Church. Well may both 
husband and wife keep deeply engraved in their 
hearts these words of Pope Leo XIII: “Since the 
husband represents Christ, and since the wife rep- 
resents the Church, let there always be both in him 
who commands and in her who obeys, a heaven- 
born love guiding both in their respective duties. 
For the husband is the head of the wife as Christ 
is the head of the Church.” Nothing will do more 
to assure to both the dignity and status that 1s 
rightfully theirs, and to the family the happy re- 
sults that God intended it should beget. 


fortunes are spent to promote indulgence in lux- 
uries. Such solicitation affects not alone adults 
but children, and in particular adolescents. 

If the Nation were to begin seriously to prac- 
tice the sane counsel expressed by Orestes Brown- 
son: ‘To make man happy we should study not 
to increase his stores, but to diminish his desires,” 
both private and public affairs would take a turn 
for the better. Such is the lesson the American 
people need to learn today, if they wish to sut- 
vive. 
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A Phase of the Present Economic 


Revolution 


NESE so the proponents of eco- 
nomic liberalism contended, was neither to 
engage in or interfere with the economic activi- 
ties of the citizens. One of the distinguished 
leaders of thought of that era, John Stuart Mill, 
philosopher, political economist and reformer, 
was known to be “‘very jealous of Government 
in economic and industrial matters.” The prin- 
ciple regarding the limits of the province of public 
authority in the field of economic endeavor, as 
expressed, for short, in the statement: “Jaisser 
faire,’ should, he thought, be the general prac- 
tice: ‘“Every departure from it, unless required by 
some great good, is a certain evil.” 

In other words, the famous author of the essay 
“On Liberty’, which so intrigued the men of his 
age, declares in one place: “Speaking generally, 
there is no one so fit to conduct any business 
or to determine how or by whom it shall be con- 
ducted, as those who are personally interested in 
it.’ This principle, Mills adds, “condemns the 
interference once so common, of the Legislature or 
the officers of Government with the ordinary pro- 
cess of industry.” 

But this is only one angle of the policy ad- 
vocated by this influential representative of liberal 
doctrine. He is also sternly opposed to Govern- 
ment competing with its citizens in the economic 
field. Impelled by fear of adding unnecessarily 
to its power, Mill writes: “Every function super- 
added to those already exercised by the Govern- 
ment causes its influence over hopes and fears to 
be more widely diffused, and converts more and 
more the active and ambitious part of the public 
into hangers-on, or of some party which aims at 
becoming the Government. If the roads, the rail 
ways, the bankers, the insurance offices, the great 
joint-stock combination, the universities and the 
public charities, were all of them branches of the 
Government; if in addition, the municipal cor- 
porations and local boards, with all that now de- 
volves on them became departments of the central 
administration; if the employees of all these dif- 
ferent enterprises were appointed and paid by the 
Government, and looked to the Government for 
their rise in life; not all the freedom of the press 
and popular constitution of the Legislature would 
make this or any other country free otherwise 
than in name. And the evil would be greater, the 
more efficiently and scientifically the administra- 


tive machinery was constructed—the more skill- 
ful the arrangements for obtaining the best quali- 
fied hands and heads with which to work it.) 

Gradually these theories have been discarded; 
at present the nations of Europe and America 
are moving in the opposite direction, until State 
Socialism has come to play an important role in 
the economic life of the world. What is, in fact, 
a new “industrial revolution” is being accepted 
almost without question; the future will prove 
whether State Socialism can ever escape the evils 
it has always produced in the past, whenever it 
succeeded to establish itself. 

* * * 

The Norwegian Parliament has approved a 
Government bill providing for the establishment 
of a State Concentrated Feed Monopoly. The 
new agency, to be combined administratively with 
the State Grain Corporation, will have the sole 
right to import concentrates, and to purchase those 
produced domestically. 

The Government proposition was passed by a 
majority composed of all Labor members of Par- 
liament, supported by several Liberals. 


It is from the Casket, a weekly published at Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia, we clip the following official 
“Notice”: 

“The attention of the N. $. Wool Board has 
been drawn to an advertisement appearing in this 
paper stating that the advertiser is prepared to 
purchase a large quantity of wool. We wish to 
draw the attention of the public to the fact that 
under the regulations of the N. S. Wool Market- 
ing scheme it is illegal for any unlicensed person 
to buy wool from a producer or for a producer 
to sell wool to any such unlicensed person. This 
is for the producer’s protection.” Signed: T. B. 
Thompson, Sec. N. S$. Wool Board. 


France possesses in the Renault works one of 
the two largest automobile plants in Europe. 
Moreover, this enterprise, which employs 35,000 
workers in its main shops, was nationalized after 
the close of the second World War. While pro- 
duction seems not to have suffered by the change, 
the workers apparently consider the innovation a. 
failure. Such was at least the impression a well- 
known newspaper correspondent, Mr. Alexander 


1) Confer Chapter 5, “On Liberty,” which discusses 
Application. 
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Werth, received from conversations with various 
groups of workers employed in the undertaking. 


Having declared Renault to be an anomaly—‘‘a 
nationalized industry in a capitalist system which 
does not believe in the principle of nationaliza- 
tion,’ the writer continues: 


“Not only the Communists—who represent over 
one-half the workers in so far as they belong to 
the C.G.T.—but also the members of the Christian 
trade union (C.F.T.C.), who are second in im- 
portance, agree that ‘‘the spirit of the workers has 
greatly changed since 1947.” Until then, with the 
Communists still in the Government, and the 
M.R.P. full of Socialist ideas, a// the workers were 
proud of thinking that the nationalization of Re- 
nault was a step towards Socialism in France. 
The workers’ council—the comité d’entreprise— 
which is not only an important advisory body, 
but is also in charge of important funds to be 
spent on social improvements amongst the workers 
—was very active until 1947. To-day it is scarcely 
on speaking terms with the management, who 
consider it as a centre of Communist political agi- 
tation—a point with which the Christian trade 
unionists find it hard to agree entirely. At all 
events it is being more or less boycotted by the 
bosses. One Christian trade unionist told me: 
“The workers’ share in running things here 1s 
nothing like what it is in Germany. If, until 
1947, the comité d’entre prise was, as the bosses 
now say, “loyal,” and is no longer loyal, the 
change of attitude is quite understandable. We 
Christian trade unionists are a/so Socialists, and 
if, to us, the nationalization of Renault was a 
great hope, a source of real enthusiasm, we know 
that Renault is now just another factory among 
many others, and run on precisely the same lines 
as the rest. Now Socialism has been postponed 
sine die.” ... 

Werth mentions some other reasons for the 
worker's displeasure and no redeeming features of 
nationalization. Wages are just a trifle higher 
than in other similar enterprises. 


According to the Saskatchewan News, an offic- 
ial publication, the Province’s crown corporations 
had a net revenue (before interest on advances) 
of slightly over three million dollars during the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1950. Nine crown 
corporations operated at a profit and four at a 
loss during the year under review. The nine com- 
piled a profit of $3,413,660.42 and the four a loss 


of $318,941.80. Crown corporations which oper- 
ated at a profit during the fiscal year which cov- 
ered a portion or all of their 1949 operations were: 
Saskatchewan Fur Marketing Service—$31,111.20; 
Saskatchewan Transportation Company—$120,- 
582.27; Saskatchewan Reconstruction Corporation 
—$71,042.35; Saskatchewan Government Printing 
Company—$36,037.50; Saskatchewan Power Cor- 
poration—$1,144,260.12; Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment Telephones—$1,707,875.17; Saskatchewan 
Government Insurance. Office—$205,002.01; 
Saskatchewan Lake and Forest Products Corpora- 
tion (Timber Board and Fish Marketing Service 
divisions )—$82,535.31; Saskatchewan Minerals 
(Sodium Sulphate division) —$15,214.49. 


Those operating at a loss during the equivalent 
period were: Saskatchewan Government Airways 
—$2,770.27; Saskatchewan Minerals (Clay Prod- 
ucts division) —$40,984.86; Lake and Forest Prod- 
ucts (Fish Board, Trading and Box Factory divis- 
ions )—$168,384.28; Saskatchewan Government 
Industries (Wool Products, Leather Products and 
Tannery division) —$106,802.39. 


During the year ending Dec. 31, 1949, the 
Government Finance Office paid to the provincial 
treasurer a total of $1,899,187, representing a cash 
return of 4.9 percent on average advances for the 
corresponding period of $38,474,372. In addition, 
the Office also increased its investments in crown 
corporations by $1,709,783, by reinvestment of 
operating surpluses. 


A further example of the intrusion of the State 
into the economic affairs of its citizens, totally at 
variance with the ideas which regulated the con- 
duct of public authority under Liberalism, is the 
compulsory nature of profit sharing under Ven- 
ezuelian law. It is reported in Venezuela Up-to- 
date, issued from that country embassy at Wash- 
ington, that all enterprises are required to dis- 
tribute among their workers at least 10 per cent 
of the net profits shown at the close of each fiscal 
year. To calculate the net profits of an enterprise 
for the purposes of this law, there are deducted 
from gross earnings the general expenses of the 
enterprise, interest on invested capital (not over 
6 per cent annually) and from the resulting bal- 
ance 10 per cent is to be set aside as a reserve 


fund. 


To determine the individual share correspond- 
ing to each worker, the total amount set aside 
is divided according to the percentage of the total 
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wages and salaries for the fiscal year that is earned 
by each worker. 

A worker who begins or leaves his employment 
during the course of a fiscal year is entitled to a 
proportionate share corresponding to the number 
of months worked. 

The individual share of a worker may in no 
case exceed his wages or salary for two months. 


The profits should be distributed within two 
months following the taking of a balance for 
the fiscal period. 


The story does not, by any means end here; 
the worst is still to come. The official account 
says: 

“Seventy-five per cent of the share in profits 
due a worker are to be paid to him directly and 
the remaining 25 per cent, if amounting to 50 
bolivars or more, is to be deposited by the em- 
ployer, in the worker’s name, in the Banco 
Obrero (Workingmen’s Bank) or any other bank- 
ing institution designated by the Federal Execu- 
tive. The Executive will determine how these 
savings ate to be utilized, such as in low cost 
housing or investments in behalf of the welfare, 
safety and progress of the working man.” 


With other words, the Welfare State goes 
one step farther in Venezuela than in our coun- 
try by assuming the role of a patriarchal power, 
which says to the worker: “I will see to it that 
you will share in the distributions of the profits 
you help to produce, but I will oblige you to 
save part of your income. I make saving com- 
pulsory for you, and I will protect the money 
you may accumulate.’” The account of this strange 
piece of legislation declares: 


“The amount turned over for these compul- 
sory savings may not be contracted, is not at- 
tachable, negotiable, nor legally payable to any 
one except the worker-depositor, to his legal 
representative in case of absolute permanent 
disability, or to his heirs in case of death.’” But 
the mere fact of sharing in the profits does not 


entitle workers to participate in the direction 
or management of an enterprise. 

Venezuela is not the only country that has 
introduced compulsory saving for the workers. 
Chile likewise has enacted such a law. For its 
own protection the Welfare State will be obliged 
to curb the improvidence of a generation of peo- 
ple who look to it for relief in their hour of 
need. 


We need not turn back to Mill for a critical 
judgment of the results of interference of the 
State with affairs that should properly be left 
to individuals and organized groups constituting 
a corporative order. The trend of the past thirty 
years towards a planned economy, promoted par- 
ticularly by Keynes, has challenged not a few 
economists to discuss the dangers of the new de- 
parture, Dr. Ruth Shallcross, in an article on “A 
Planned Economy: Good or Bad?” published in 
the Scientific Monthly, quotes a striking opinion 
opposed to what we would call “economic state- 
ism’. This writer remarks: 

“As the United States stands on the verge of 
having an economy that is being more and more 
controlled by the State... one might well ponder 
the statement made by Professor Jewkes: ‘For cen- 
tral planning ultimately turns every individual in- 
to a cipher and every economic decision into blind 
fumbling, destroys the incentives through which 
economic progress arises, renders the economic 
system as unstable as the whims of the few who 
ultimately control it and creates a system of wire 
pulling and privileges in which economic justice 
ceases to have any meaning’.” 

The Romans had an adage: Videant Consules! 
Let the authorities observe conditions and beware. 
We must direct this counsel to the people. But 
it is not a fact that the idea of the all-power well- 
fare state has entirely captivated them? — Self- 
government may be a bird of paradise. But a 
stewing chicken satisfies an immediate need. We 
live for the day. Apres nos deluge! 


Some kind of co-partnership, between the 
proprietors, management and the workers en- 
gaged in industrial enterprises, at the present time 
appears to many to offer an acceptable solution 
of the labor problem. Addressing the Nottitig- 
ham Diocesan Association of Catholic Managers 
and Employers, Bishop Ellis warned his audience 
it was impossible to go back to the policy of 


laissez-faire, the old liberal policy of the unlimit- 
ed rights of capital. “Your main object,” he told 
them, “is to try to create a new relationship in 
industry between shareholders, managers and 
workers. Otherwise the field will be left open 
to Communism or some form of extreme Social- 


” 


1sm. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


pee the Fathers S. Fuchs and M. Her- 

manns, of the Society of the Divine Word and 
members of the internationally known Anthropos 
Institute at Fribourg in Switzerland, arrived at 
Bombay to open a new branch institute in India. 
It is the purpose of this new branch to do research 
work among Indian tribes and castes; to help other 
workers in the field, especially missionaries, in pre- 
paring their collected material for publication; to 
give lectures on anthropology and allied subjects; 
and to teach in higher educational institutions. 
Fathers Fuchs and Hermanns have been appointed 
part-time professors of Anthropology at St. Xa- 
ier s College in Bombay. 

The Anthropos Institute, the only Catholic institu- 
tion of its kind, was founded by Father William Schmidt, 
S.V.D., whose monumental work “The Origin of the 
Idea of God’ (in 13 volumes) has done much to 


counteract the teachings of atheistic evolutionism in com- 
parative religion and ethnology. 


WiNee the final session of the Conference of presi- 

dents of international Catholic organizations, 
held at Utrecht, a declaration was adopted de- 
nouncing flagrant and persistent violations of 
fundamental human rights now practiced in so 
many countries. The declaration states that all 
such actions constitute a violation of the conscience 
of all humanity and condemns perfidious and in- 
human persecutions in all their forms: exile, con- 
centration camps, imprisonment, mistreatment, 
suppression of the liberty of the press, right of 
association, education and opinion, particularly at- 
tempts to capture the souls of children of a most 
tender age by materialistic education, contrary to 
the rights of the family and the Church. 

The resolution also rejects with indignation all pro- 
cedure and systems which maintain such constant 
violations of the rights of conscience and human liberty, 
and demands that the Declaration of Human Rights 
should not remain a theoretical document, but be the 
subject of an international treaty which would impose 
upon the signatory powers precise obligations with a 
guarantee of effective enforcement of its provisions. 


The Welfare State 


PEAKING at Birmingham, Fr. Andrew Gor- 
don, S.J., who has come to forefront of Cath- 
olic Social Action in England, discussed the at- 
titude of ‘““The Catholic and the Welfare State.” 
He said, in part, he was not criticizing the Gov- 


REVIEW 


ernment of the day, because all parties were com- 
mitted to the principle of the Welfare State. The 
argument in favor was that it brought security 
for the individual. ‘There has been a great re- 
distribution of wealth through taxation, but it 
would be a fallacy to suggest that the rich are 
paying for all these services of the Welfare State. 
Half your money is spent on what the Govern- 
ment thinks is good for you, and to that extent 
your freedom and liberty is curtailed.” 

“Tt leads people to look more and more to the State, 
and in time you are bound to get increasing irresponsi- 
bility. You are bound to get less of the spirit to work 


and then you will get a lowered standard of living for 
everyone.” 


Farm Land Prices 


pYCS of farm lands reached an all-time high 

last year. On the average, the value of farm 
lands per acre in November, 1950, was 116 per- 
cent above the pre-war level of 1935-1939. This 
increase is about in line with the rise in all com- 
modity prices over the same period, as measured 
by the wholesale price index—There have been 
two great booms in farm real estate prices over the 
past 40 years. Both occurred during periods of 
marked commodity price inflation. The first 
boom reached its top in 1920, after a five-year 
advance of 65 percent. A long decline followed, 
and by 1933 the value per acre was considerably 
less than half of what it had been in 1920. A 
moderate recovery took place over the next sev- 
eral years, and then the second boom got under- 
way in 1942. The latter has continued almost 
without interruption, and has carried farm land 
values beyond their previous 1920 peak. In both 
booms, farm lands found ready buyers at rising 
prices. 

There is one important difference in the manner in 
which farms were acquired during the two boom per- 
iods. In the World War I era, a great deal of specu- 
lative buying on borrowed money took place. Farm 
mortgage debt grew rapidly, and reached a very high 
figure in the early 1920s. As a result, many owners 
could not meet their heavy mortgage payments when 
agricultural income dropped sharply, and a marked in- 
crease occurred in farm foreclosures. The farm land 
boom of the past ten years has been quite different in 
that no such rise in farm mortgage debt has appeared. 
While there has been some increase since 1945, the 
total of such debt outstanding at the beginning of last 
year was 17 percent less than in 1940 and about 50 
percent less than at the peak in 1923, 
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The Inflated Currency 


ae reported in the American Banker, Orval 
Adams, Executive Vice President, Utah First 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, deems it “the 
most important obligation of the bankers of 
America to prevent the dollar from becoming a 
cold war casualty”... . “Bankers,” he said, “have 
a dual obligation not only to pay dollars out in 
numbers equal to those received from depositors, 
but also a moral obligation to repay the depositors 
in money of substantial purchasing power to that 
earned and saved through perseverence, thrift and 
effort. 

“The great middle class of practically every other 
nation of the world has been wiped out through infla- 
tion and that mustn’t take place here, he warned. 
Bankers’ silence on that question in a time like this is 
partisanship of the worst kind. A sound and solvent 
America is impossible without insuring against the 
American dollar becoming a cold war casualty. The 


last hope of the world is a solvent America which is 
not possible without a sound dollar.” 


Federal Aid To States 


Eee URES for State-aid programs, now 
totaling nearly $3,000,000,000, account for 
about 25 percent of the domestic-civilian budget. 
They are to be found running through virtually 
all of the so-called major functions in this cate- 
gory—public assistance and health, housing, educa- 
tion and research, agriculture, resources develop- 
ment and recreation, transportation (including 
highways and civilian airports), business promo- 
tion, employment, etc. 

In one of his exhaustive presentations of the 
need to reduce the expenditures of the Federal 
Government, Senator Byrd, of Virginia, states: 

In this critical period when the Federal Gov- 
ernment must arm this Nation and meet its com- 
mitments to prop up half the world, the question 
of merit under ordinary conditions is not the 
paramount consideration. The degree to which 
they support the defense effort must be the con- 
trolling factor. These State-aid items must be 
reached if we are to reduce nonmilitary expendi- 
tures to the minimum required to give effective 
support to the defense effort, as the President 
promised in his address to the Nation on December 
15, 1950. Most of them are tied to long-term 
statutory commitments. 


Changes in State budgets would be necessary in some 


instances and many would require new basic Federal 
legislation for repeal, amendment, or suspension. 


Taxation 


HE increase in the amount of property taxes 

paid by farmers has occurred in spite of the 
fact that 23 State governments now levy little 
or no general property tax for State purposes. 
Several States abandoned this tax as a major 
source of revenue during the depression of the 
1930’s when property tax delinquency rose sharp- 
ly. The property tax disappeared in other States 
during World War II when the revenues of some 
States exceeded expenditures. 

This year the following States will collect little 
or no tax on real and personal property: Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont 
and Virginia. 

The amount of taxes levied’ on all farm and non- 
farm property in the United States was almost as large 
last year as when all of the States used this tax. Prop- 
erty taxes levied by State governments totaled 328 
million dollars in 1932, 271 million in 1942, and 


305 million in 1950, according to preliminary esti- 
mates. 


Social Welfare Action 


| BAe G tribute in its First Report to the part 
played by voluntary bodies in the development 
of social welfare, Eire’s Department of Social Wel- 
fare terms “important” that contribution “‘at every 
stage.” ““To a considerable extent,’ the Report 
goes on, “they showed the path and set the pace, 
and deserve credit for a large part of the ex- 
perimental work of devising the best ways and 
means of providing assistance on a really wide 
scale.” The machinery thus evolved and also the 
insurance codes developed by individuals, private 
companies and corporations provided the State 
with a ready-made pattern of operation when, at 
a comparatively late stage, it entered the modern 
social welfare field with the power required to 
achieve greater results. 
“It is a pity’, remarks the Irish Catholic, of Dublin. 
“that, at the very moment when this well-deserved trib- 


ute is being paid to voluntary social welfare, the State 


is engaged in clutching to itself the power required to 
perform those obligations.” 


Minimum Wage 


[MASSACHUSETTS has revised its 1947 ‘“‘cler- 

ical, technical, and similar occupations order, 
setting the minimum rate for experienced employ- 
fees at 65 cents an hour (had been 60 cents) and 
ifor inexperienced at 60 cents (had been 55 cents). 
‘The order, which became mandatory June 16, 
11950, covers women, minors, and men. 


_ The State of Washington has revised its 1942 order 
‘for minors under 18 years of age who are not expressly 
covered by another minimum-wage order. Agricultural 
labor, domestic service, or chores in or about a private 
iresidence, and employment directly by telephone or 
itelegraph companies are among the occupations except- 
wed by the order. The revision, effective July 10, 1950, 
ifixes the minimum hourly rate for minors at 50 cents 
‘(formerly 25 cents). 


International Food Situation 


Biss food needs are threatening to over- 
~ whelm the country and its finances. Everything 
hangs for the next seven years on her ability to 
obtain food sufficiently and cheaply. For rice, 
which is her chief food chiefly in short supply, 
she has nowhere else to turn except to the rice 
bowls of Burma and Siam. Indo-China is linked 
in this world sufficiency of rice. China too must 
draw from these granaries to wrest her southern 
country from semi-starvation. 

Both India and China have a stake in these South- 
East Asian countries. But whereas China’s stake is to 
absorb these countries, India’s stake is to see that they 


are free. Here is a clash of interests which is vital 
to India’s food and freedom. 


Vandalism 


es of moral restraint and self-discipline are 
serious deficiencies in the character of the 
American people. Until recently, street and park 
lighting vandalism has cost New York City tax- 
payers almost $300,000 per year. In 1949, some 
park lamps guarded by translucent plastic had to 
be replaced as frequently as once a week. De- 
velopment of a new kind of metal lamp guard 
for preventing vandals from destroying light 
bulbs in New York City’s public parks has been 
announced by the Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity. 

The new guards are made from expanded metal—a 
special material made by piercing and stretching solid 
‘steel sheet, and produced by the Wheeling Corrugating 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va. This expanded metal has 
diamond-shaped openings, is strong and durable, yet 
it permits full illumination. 
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Insurance 


BN an insurance company operating as a 
stock company is to an extent a cooperative 
enterprise. Inasmuch as premiums paid by all 
insured are used, in the first place, to pay the 
losses sustained by some. The service rendered 
by this comparatively modern institution is well 
exemplified by the fact that 750,000 property 
owners will, after all claims have been paid, have 
recovered wind-storm losses, inflicted by the gales 
of the 24-26 of November of last year. Never 
before have insurance services been provided to 
so many policyholders as the result of a single 
disaster. 
It now appears that payments of more than $100,- 
000,000 will eventually result from the storm. This 
is the largest number of insurance claims from a single 


disaster in history. In insurance dollar losses it is ex- 
ceeded only by the San Francisco fire in 1906. 


Farm Fires 


(Ones of 50 percent in losses from 
fire on farms was attained in the last fifteen 
years in Iowa. In the middle of the thirties, fires 
on the farms of that state destroyed property val- 
ued at three million dollars each year. The loss 
has been reduced by one half. In consequence, 
the cost of insurance against losses by fire have 
been reduced for the members of these mutuals. 

The major reason for this reduction in farm fire losses, 
Iowa farmers believe, is the program of inspection, re- 
search, and education instituted and carried on by farm- 
ers’ mutual insurance companies under the auspices of 
the Farmers’ Mutual Reinsurance Company. This pro- 
gram is designed to prevent fires. 

The Farmers’ Mutual Reinsurance Company was 
formed in 1909 to provide reinsurance for farmers’ 
mutual insurance companies. In 1934, this reinsurance 
organization broadened its activities to provide for peri- 
odic inspection of all insured risks. 


Cooperation 


elie Jackson Electric Membership Corp., Jef- 
ferson, Ga., recently gave a $40,000 refund 
to its farm and home and commercial-type users 
of electricity. 

The manager said the refund was made possible by 
the low cost of rendering service and the cooperation of 
members in promptly marking and returning thei 
meter reading cards. 


(Social Review, continued on page 71) 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


LAY DOMINATION IN GERMAN 
PROTESTANT CONGREGA- 
TIONS IN PIONEER DAYS 


(Continuation) 


[a is a great misfortune that so many Germans 
of the United States have a wrong opinion re- 
garding Liberty; they turn the tables on their 
betters. The Ministers who are supported by them 
are expected to obey them in every way; every 
one thinks that he has a right to command the 
preacher and to abuse him, in case he does not do 
his bidding. In Germany it had been an old 
custom that the parishioner first greets the Pas- 
tor by taking off their hat, here in America the 
Minister must do so first, because he is depending 
on the good will of the congregation; the wel- 
fare of the pastor and of his family is vested in 
the moods of the parishioners; they have the right 
to employ or dismiss him, to subscribe much or 
little towards the support of their Preacher, just 
as they please. Indeed, a well educated mind and 
a truely religious heart are required to restrain 
them from eventual abuse of a power which is 
so tempting. 

Election of Ministers for one or more years and 
the voluntary annual contributions to their sup- 
port more than anything else give the congrega- 
tions that great power used by parishioners. Sep- 
aration of church and state has less influence in 
that regard; it grants the church freer and more 
independent action. 

Rudeness of the German American farmer is 
not always the result of malice. Lack of proper 
education sometimes excuses him. On that me- 
morable Sunday it happened that a farmer came 
with wife and baby to the pastoral residence and 
demanded that his child be baptized. Rev. Buett- 
ner who had substituted in the absence of the 
pastor who had not yet returned baptized the 
child. The farmer left with wife and child with- 
out saying even: Thank you! Of course he did 
not think of leaving a gift for the pastor. The 
German American farmer enters the room of the 
pastor and keeps the hat on his head, shaking 
his hand jovially and conversing in the same 
style. This is the custom and nobody takes it amiss. 
The case is different, if an immigrant acts in the 
same fashion; he intends to insult the pastor and 
his manners cannot be excused. 


Mansfield, Ohio, a town of 1350 inhabitants, 


has two German congregations, Lutheran and Re- 
formed, both served by two brothers who belong 
to different synods. The Lutheran pastor was a 
seminarian who left the seminary of Gettysbury 
without having completed his studies; his ignor- 
ance was matched by his intolerable disputatious- 
ness and harshest criticism of everything and evety- 
body. As a matter of course he was a revival- 
ist. Such young men of the new-fashioned reviv- 
alistic Lutheran church are over-bearing, provo- 
cative, turbulent and condemn everything that 
does not suit them. -Among other things the 
Mansfield pastor told Rev. Buettner he had heard 
that a colleague in the neighborhood was preach- 
ing universalistic doctrine and that he now does 
not know whether he should notify the President 
of the Synod to look into this matter or whether 
he himself should not do so secretly. The spy 
system was no new experience for me, writes Rev. 
Buettner; everyone who stays in America for a 
longer time will come across it, yet I never had 
seen it appear in such a fashion. I could not re- 
frain from expressing surprise about such vigil- 
ance of the watchmen of Sion and my disapprov- 
al of such procedure. You have no idea how 
easily a Preacher, especially the foreigner, may 
incur the ill repute of heresy. If he does not al- 
ways add the word ETERNAL when speaking the 
words ‘“‘damnation’”’, “‘punishment’’, ‘torments of 
hell”, “hellish pool” or if he does not describe 
the joys of heaven and the torments of hell in 
the customary language of the country, or if 
he delivers more moral than dogmatic sermons, 
people will find in all this reasons to question 
his orthodoxy. 

Revivalists will suspect a Preacher easier and 
quicker than other people as being heterodox and 
unconvertible. If a preacher or any other man 
criticises and attacks the revivalistic excesses orally 
or in writing, he will be considered to be past 
redemption. If you, dear friend, would come here 
and would preach the Gospel as it is done in 
Germany, you would be decried as a neologist 
and unconverted man and encounter countless 
difficulties before four weeks had passed. 

The treatment metted out to the Preacher of 
Norton, Ohio, shows in a striking manner, how 
utterly insufficient is the support given to some 
pastors in the country. He had immigrated from 
Switzerland and served two German congrega- 
tions which had subscribed to pay him 60 Dol- 


lars. During ten months’ ministry he received 
no more than one single dollar. Funeral ser- 
mons were not paid at all. Naturally he was 
forced to leave his congregations and seek another 
position. . 

The societies established in Germany to edu- 
cate Preachers for the German Brethren in over- 
sea countries must be willing to support the mis- 
stonaries whom they send out, at least during the 
|ferst few years. These societies cannot expect re- 
‘sults unless they lend their aid to weak but hope- 
‘ful congregations till the parishioners themselves 
ican support the missionaries. The coffers of 
both the Lutheran and Reformed missionary socie- 
ties of America are generally empty and for this 
reason many a promising place must be given up. 
Without a support from Germany, it is impos- 
sible to attain the end that the Gospel is preached 
also to the destitute Brethren and much good for 
the Church is frustrated. I will not belittle the 
Christian endeavor of the German societies, yet 
I beg them to drop the idea that the settlers in 
the country do not demand Preachers as educated 
as those the city people demand, and are there- 
fore satisfied with half-educated men who had 
been farmers or laborers, who have but a super- 
ficial education. The immigrants from Germany, 


who live in the country, had been served by excel- | 


lent preachers in the villages of the fatherland; 
they had been accustomed to hearing solid, in- 
structive and edifying sermons and have the cor- 
rect idea that every master craftsman must have 
gone through an excellent school, hence Minis- 
ters too should be properly trained. They demand 
of everyone, who pretends to be a Preacher, the 
same qualifications as they had demanded in 
Germany and they expect to hear sermons as good 
or at least no worse, in America, if they are sup- 
posed to join a congregation and to support the 
pastor. 

Moreover, the people living in the country are 
‘not all uneducated farmers; there is also a 
number of educated people. They have moved 
from the cities. These people should also be 
considered, for the sermon should benefit all 
classes: rich and poor, educated and uneducated. 

It is true, the missionary sent to America should 
be imbued with courage and cheerfulness, inspired 
by faith. But these qualities should be coupled 
to deep theological knowledge. The latter is the 
more necessary on account of the many sects and 
the interminable polemical bickerings. More- 
over, the American seminaries sometimes train 
very capable preachers, with whom the Germans 
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must compete when applying for good positions. 
Finally, the preachers sent to Ametica come in 
contact with all classes of Germans, and if they 
lack a keen insight into the ways of men, they 
cannot grant everybody the service they would 
otherwise give them, and cannot obtain for the 
Church the gains they should have made and can- 
not retain people in the Church whom they should 
retain. In fine, Preachers cannot obtain authority 
and prominence and maintain their station in life 
in any other way than through their spiritual and 
intellectual worth. 

Well educated and morally exemplary preach- 
ers are so much needed in no other country, as in 
a land where there is separation of church and 
state. In such countries the church can resort only 
to her spiritual resources. Certainly the division of 
the Protestant world creates additional difficul- 
ties. In Delaware, Ohio, there are Lutheran and 
Reformed congregations, both small and weak. 
A union would form a large congregation which 
would be able to support a Minister. As things 
are, they are often without a Preacher and exposed 
to the proselytizing sects. In Columbus, Ohio, 
the United German. Evangelical and Lutheran 
Church had been for many years one of the larg- 
est and most flourishing congregations in the 
State. The foundation of an English Lutheran 
Church has weakened the old congregation. Now 
there are two German churches in Columbus, both 
barely able to support a Minister, both antagon- 
izing each other and damaging their influence up- 
on Americans more than they realize. It would 
be good, if the Germans would adopt for their 
church affairs the American saying: United we 
stand, divided we fall. If they would follow 
this principle, the German Protestant Church 
would occupy a more favorable position. 

The language question and religious dissen- 
sions retatded the growth of the German Protest- 
ant seminary in Columbus, Ohio. One professor 
was promoter of German and the other of Eng- 
lish, both causing friction which led to a division 
of the students into two classes of German and 
English. The synod of Zanesville, Ohio, in 1844, 
decided in favor of retaining the German lan- 
guage. The Columbus seminary should serve to 
train orthodox Lutheran ministers and form a 
bulwark against the large Lutheran seminary at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Rev. Schweizerbarth 
confesses in his report for 1846 that the ministers 
educated in Gettysburg are, “with few exceptions, 
anti-Lutherans’’, revivalists, neologists. The candi- 
dates sent by the societies of Bavaria and Saxony 
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work for the introduction of Luther’s Minor 
Catechism and the Augsburg Confession. The 
Americans cannot live without excitement. If the 
Methodist revivalists gain the upper hand, the Ger- 
men element will be doomed. Yet it is to the 
credit of the German churches that they oppose 
the English-American revivalism with its long 
prayer-meetings and three-four-and eight-day 
revivals. 

In 1842 a school for Evangelical and Lutheran 
children was established. The German society of 
Bavaria had sent over as teacher a man who had 
been a shoemaker and received a superficial educa- 
tion to fit him for an American schoolmaster. 
At first things went well. However, before long 
he did what all German teachers sent over by 
the German societies have done: he left to become 
a Pastor. Lately teachers were sent over from 
Bavaria. How many of them will stick to their 
professions? Since these men eventually will find 
employment as Pastors, it would be well, if they 
would receive a respective training for such an 
important office. 

(To be concluded) 
FR. JOHN M. LENHART, O.CAP. 
Translator 


When Gift of Tongues Was Needed 


ii October of 1833, Bishop Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, of Philadelphia, addressed to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith at Lyon in 
France, a letter dealing with conditions existing 
in his vast diocese. From the Annals of the So- 
ciety, which promoted the growth of the Church 
in our country for so long a time, Marguerite 
Horan Gowen has now extracted what is in fact 
a remarkable historical document. More clearly 
than any other source of information known to 
us, Bishop Kenrick’s letter demonstrates the preve- 
lance of the language problems in the early days 
of the Church in America and the difficulties 
caused by the existing divergence of tongues. Far 
from displaying the slightest impatience over the 
annoying situation, the Bishop simply registered 
the facts. 

Having referred at some length to the many 
missions scattered throughout Pennsylvania, the 
distinguished prelate continues: 

“For some of these missions a gift of tongues 
and an iron constitution is necessary. English is 
everywhere absolutely necessary. German is nec- 
essary, also, nearly everywhere, at least each flock 
should sometimes receive ministrations of an ex- 


traordinary missionary speaking the tongue. 
French is advantageous—especially in the large 
cities. And Irish is useful—the laborers employed 
on the public works being for the most part emi- 
grants from Ireland, a large number of whom 
prefer their mother tongue to English. 

“All the missionaries engaged at present in the 
diocese speak English, and nearly all French, also. 
Ten speak German. Several know Irish. Nine 
nations have supplied us with these missionaries, 
so that there is greater diversity among them than 
there is among the faithful themselves, in respect 
to origin. We have four Frenchmen, three Ger- 
mans, two Belgians and.21 Irish. Russia, Livonia 
and England have each given one missionary to 
Pennsylvania, and so has Portugal. 

“As for native Americans, we can count only 
three now at work in the diocese, and two in the 
Emmittsburg establishment. The number might, 
indeed, be increased if we had a seminary here 
suitable to receive young men born in this country 
who desire to devote their lives to the sacred min- 
istry. To this purpose all my most ardent wishes 
tend. I hope to succeed in it—if it so please the 
Lord—with the aid of those persons to whom 
He has entrusted the distribution of His gifts.” 

The priest referred to as having been given to 
the Church in America by Russia, was probably 
Father Gallitzin at Loretto, to whom the bishop’s 
letter refers as “‘the celebrated missionary.” His 
services in the cause of religion and civilization 
are spoken of by Bishop Kenrick in this striking 
passage of his letter: 

“The number of the faithful was far from con- 
siderable, even in the whole country of Cambria 
when Father Gallitzin arrived there; but his per- 
severance, in spite of all the difficulties he had to 
encounter, was crowned with Heaven’s blessings. 
The mountains have become fertile and the for- 
ests flourishing. Many Protestants have followed 
his example and renounced the errors of the sects 
in which they were reared. And Catholics have 
come from all directions to place themselves un- 
der the paternal care of a priest whose humble 
and pure life excites in them the practice of the 
evangelical virtues.’’') 

It was at a heavy cost Father Gallitzin accom- 
plished his purpose. But it was not the solitary 
life he led in the wilderness burdened him so 
heavily; before all he suffered from the large debt 
he had incurred with the intention of granting 
Catholics an opportunity to settle on the land. 


1) Standard and Times. Philadelphia. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Received for Review 


Earle, Vana: People are Important. 


ing Co., New York, $2.50. 
Hudson, N. Y.) 


Capitol Publish- 
(Irvington-on- 


O’Meara, John J.; St. Augustine Against the Academics. 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., $3.00. 


Notes 


T° what extent the destruction wrought by the 

war, the price revolution and the increased demand 
in our country for scientific books has influenced values, 
appears from the price asked by a New York dealer 
for Fr. Wilhelm Hohoff’s monograph, Warenwerth 
und Kapitalprofit. Eine Einleitung etc. The slender 
volume of seventy-two pages published at Paderborn 
in 1902, is priced at five dollars. No reason for plac- 
ing so high a value on this treatise is mentioned, but 
the fact is, Hohoff has written an extremely valuable 
discussion on the theory of value and accepts the views 
on the subject expressed by Karl Marx. In the final 
chapter appears the statement: ‘In fact, all arguments 
against Marx’s theory of value are inadequate.” Never- 
theless, neither this treatise nor a second more import- 
ant book on the subject, Die Bedeutung der Marxischen 
Kapitalkritik, Paderborn, 1908, was condemned by ec- 
clesiastical authority, even when German Socialists used 
the priest’s name and writings for propaganda pur- 
poses. 


The “Records” of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia, issue of December, 1950, con- 
tains a short, appreciative article on the life and work 
of Dr. Thomas F. O’Connor, who at the time of his 
death was a member of the Department of History of 
St. Louis University. The article states that “perhaps 
no historian of the Church in this country had so 
wide a knowledge of the bibliography of American 
Church history, and so detailed an acquaintance with the 
story of the early missions and priests of this country.” 


Another historical publication, “The Americas’, states 


that in Dr. O’Connor’s passing ‘the United States 
has lost its foremost scholar in American Catholic 
history.” 


Mr. O'Connor was a quite frequent visitor at the 
Central Bureau, and in recent years had referred to 
publications in the CV Reference Library in compiling 
his annual bibliography on American Catholic Church 
history. He was always interested in articles published 
in the Historical Section of S/R, and shortly before his 
death, which occurred in September, 1950, he had 


consulted the Parish Histories Section of our Library. 
It was his intention to direct graduate students to the 
_use of parish histories in the writing of theses. 


Reviews 


Woollen, C. J. The Twelve Fruits (of the Holy Ghost). 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. (Lon- 
don: Herder) 1950. 184 pages. $2.50. 


INT OSE readers will agree that this little volume 

makes up for its many faults, to a great extent, by 
its honest attempt to bring to mind practical considera- 
tions on the important subjects of which its treats: 
charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, etc. 
I think it is written mainly for instruction, but there 
is inspiration in the topics, if not in the style and 
manner of writing. The faults are most often in the 
monotony of style, with continuous repetition of the 
same sentence pattern, similarity of idea—thus, on page 
100 we find: 


“The struggle is both inward and outward. There 
are interior temptations to give up the climb to perfec- 
tion, and to allow oneself to slip back. The way of- 
ten seems so hard, and the soul is often moved to 
complain that it makes no progress. But spiritual 
progress is often not felt; it is seen by the spiritual 
director, and sometimes by others, but improvement of 
soul is not like improvement of health. We feel well 
when we are well, and we feel better when we make 
progress in health.” 


After 184 pages of simple declarative sentences, even 
a very saintly soul (well schooled in patience, 4th of the 
12 fruits) might sigh at least a patient little sigh for 
some variety in expression, new presentation of ideas, 
a little brilliance in thought development! But if the 
saintly soul’s longanimity (No. 7) has carried it through 
the instructions on the Twelve Fruits, it will have seen 
many practical ways of bringing them into daily life. 


JouHN JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 


Athanasius, St. The Life of St. Antony. Translated 
by Robert T. Meyer. Westminister, Md. 
The Newman Press, 1950. (Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers, No. 10) Price $2.50. 

In an age when biography frequently stresses the 
importance of material gain and regards human weak- 
ness and failing as ‘a product of the times’, it is re- 
freshing to read about a man who, losing himself in 
God, left a heritage that will last to the end of time. 
Such is the story of St. Antony. Told by Athanasius, 
another Saint, who was also a disciple, the narrative 
conserves the simplicity of a man devoted exclusively 
to God. 


St. Antony was born about 250 in Middle Egypt. 
Early in life he disposed of his wealth to live 
as an anchorite, sustaining himself by his own 
labors and subsisting on the most simple fare. But 
even in the desert far removed from the haunts of men, 
his light shone brightly. 
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Disciples gathered around him to be instructed. As 
his fame spread he was recognized as the spiritual 
leader of the solitaries. Later the faithful came seek- 
ing miraculous cures. Eventually pagan Greek philoso- 
phers sought him out and even Emperer Constantine 
requested his advice. 


In spite of all these marks of respect St. Antony 
retained his simplicity. Instead of worldly honors he 
sought complete renunciation in martrydom. This, how- 
ever, was denied him, because as his biographer states 
i . the Lord was guarding him for our own good 
and for the good of others, that to many he might 
be a teacher of the ascetic life which he himself had 
learned from the Scriptures.” 


After spending more than eighty years in the desert 
Antony died at the age of 106. 


In a brief review it is impossible to enumerate the 
many interesting facts and events narrated by St. 
Athanasius. Two elements, however, predominate: the 
power of Antony over devils and the saint’s simple 
faith. The major portion of Antony’s discourse to his 
disciples is devoted to these two subjects. His power 
as an exorcist increased to such an extent that the faith- 
ful risked the dangers of the desert to seek his aid. 
And the best advice Antony could give to his disciples 
was ‘‘to place their confidence in the Lord and’to love 
Him.” 

The present volume is the first hagiographical work 
in the ancient Christian Writers series, and the editors 
are to be congratulated on their selection. As the 
translator, Robert E. Meyer, says in an excellent in- 
troduction, “Athanasius inaugurated a third type of 
life story, the Christian biography.” 


Writing immediately after St. Antony’s death, St. 
Athanasius was unable to evaluate completely his mas- 
ter’s influence. A Latin translation written within 
twenty years of the original composition made St. 
Antony’s teaching available to the Western world. Re- 
cent studies by such men as Abbot Cuthbert Butler and 
Wilhelm Bousset have definitely shown that St. An- 
tony influenced Western as well as Eastern monastic- 
ism. From this viewpoint it is evident that St. Antony’s 
influence upon civilization is of more than minor im- 
portance. 

This book should be to a sophisticated and troubled 
twentieth century what an oasis must have been to the 
inhabitants of the desert where Antony lived, prayed, 
worked, and died. 

THEODORE LEUTERMAN, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas 


Callan, Very Rev. C. J., O.P. Sermon Matter from St. 
Thomas Aquinas on the Epistles and Gos- 
pels of the Sundays and Feast Days from 
Advent to Easter. Herder, St. Louis, 1950. 
811 pages. $5. 

The title of this work must be noted accurately. The 
book does not contain sermons, but material which can 
be used in working out sermons. In many cases very 
much work will be needed to organize these quotations 
which have been excerpted from the writings of the 
Angelic Doctor to prepare them for use in a sermon 


for today. Preaching style varies from age to age, and 
what was apposite in the leisurely thirteenth century 
may be ponderous and dull today. Hence the present 
volume is to be considered what the title says it 1s, 
sermon “‘matter’; the labor of putting it in acceptable 
oratorical form is still undone, since the style is involved 
and abstract. Sentences like the following, for instance, 
need to be reworked, though the thought is useful: 


“Faith is the door to this privileged state; and al- 
though our Lord took His human flesh from among 
the Jews and preached to them principally, yet He 
sent His apostles to preach to the Gentiles, and in 
response to the faith of these erstwhile pagans He 
gave them His Holy Spirit, sending Him into their 
hearts, and thus making them also adopted children 
of God.” (page 63). ‘Their action and mental at- 
titude were an indication of their predilection by 
God who thus favored them with an understanding 
of divine mysteries, and at the same time an adum- 
bration of the blessedness the Master had in store 
for them.” (page 179). 


JOHN Joun, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 


Use of Library and Encyclopedia Files 


N spite of the fact that the vast collection of books, 

pamphlets and periodicals that constitute the Library 
of the Central Verein is not yet catalogued, it is put to 
good use by research students. Moreover, the value 
of our large collection of clippings and minor items 
of a printed kind, which make up the Encyclopedia 
Files, likewise prove a valuable storehouse of infor- 
mation for scholars interested in problems of a his- 
torical, sociological, or economic nature. Quite re- 
cently a scholar who had just returned from Germany, 
where he had gone to search for material on a prob- 
lem which sixty years ago created considerable turmoil 
in our country, was happy to discover material relating 
to the question which was new to him. 


Of particular value are the many series of news- 
papers and periodicals in the Library of the CV. Ina 
number of instances volumes have been loaned to 
other libraries for the purpose of microfilming. Par- 
ticularly the Catholic dailies and weeklies, published 
in the German language at one time, are proving 
valuable for scholars engaged in research work. A stu- 
dent from Germany is anticipating to come to St. Louis 
to make use of these files for writing his dissertation 
on an interesting, but entirely neglected subject, the 
repercussions of the Prussian Kulturkampf in the Unit- 
ed States. 


‘We are tempted to mention the Library in SJR 
from time to time, because apparently the members of 
the CV look upon it as a Cinderella who must be 
satisfied to work with the most meager means, tolerat- 
ed but not appreciated. It is a curious fact that never 
yet has any member of the CV provided even the 
smallest legacy for the Library in his will, despite the 
fact that even that part of the Library, devoted to the 
collection of German Americana is an outstanding ac- 
complishment. 


THE C. V. AND THE 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 


President, Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, James H. Zipf, Missouri. 
Third Vice-Presdient, F. W. Heckenkamp, Illinois. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 


‘Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, Harry Chapman, Wisconsin. 


Trustees: Harry Jacobsmeyer, E. A. Winkelmann and 
Arthur H. Hanebrink, St. Louis, Mo.; Jos. A. 
Kraus, San Antonio, Texas; Joseph Kaschmitter, 
Cottonwood, Idaho; Edward Kirchen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; William A. Boerger, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; T. J. Arnold, Little Rock, Ark.; Charles 
Kabis, Newark, N. J. 

Board of Directors: Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, 
Texas; Richard F, Hemmerlein, New York; Dr. 
Gordon Tierney, Minnesota; Dr. B. N. Lies, Kan- 
sas; Frank Stuerzer, California; Charles P. 
Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; Edward J. Hesse, Wat- 
erbury, Conn.; Max Nack, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Hon. Presidents, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Wm. H. 


Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


CENTRAL BUREAU 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y., 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, IIl.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; F. P. Kenkel, Director, Central Bu- 
reau, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Victor Suren, Co-Director, 
Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


THe GLESSED PICS X 


BL AT cannot be repeated often enough, the need 
for a lay apostolate was stressed by Most Rev. John 
R. MacDonald, Bishop of Antigonish, N. S.  Pre- 
facing his statements on the subject with a quotation 
from an address of Dr. Charles Malik, delegate to the 
U.N. from Lebanon, on the need in the Western World 
of a sense of mission, a mission to live and die for, 
the Bishop told the story of St. Justin, lay apostle of 
the second century, who labored for thirty-five years 
and finally was martyred in the cause of Christian truth. 
On the occasion of his reception into the Church at 
the age of thirty, St. Justin said: ‘‘A fire was immediate- 
ly kindled ni my mind. A burning fire engulfed me; 
I wanted all men to be converted to the teaching of the 
Savior.” 


“Similar apostolic fire,” the Bishop of Antigosh de- 
clared, “should burn in the heart of every member of 
the Church.” “The lover of truth,” St. Justin said, “must 
do and say what is right even when threatened with 
death. For to know the truth and be silent is to merit 
the wrath of God.” 

The Bishop defined the meaning of Apostolate and 
said that lay apostles are required because of the lack 
of priests and because the spheres of lay life in which 
the Apostolate is exercised are open to Jay people. As 
Pope Pius XI said, the priest needs “many hands, many 
arms, many lips, many hearts to multiply his own ac- 
tions.” The same illustrious Pope declared that “the 
apostles of workers must be workers, the apostles of 
farmers must be farmers, the apostles of seamen must 
be seamen, and the. apostles of students must be stu- 


' dents.” 
As we have pointed out on many occasions, the mis- 


sion the Church is anxious to have the laity engage 
in is so honorable, because it has for its purpose both 
the salvation of souls and the rescue of society and 
Christian civilization from ruin. Moreover, as Pius 
X, whose beatification is now assured, has declared: “It 
is plainly necessary to take part 7dzvidually (mark the 
expression!) in a work so important, not only for the 
sancification of our own souls, but also in order to 
spread and more fully open out the Kingdom of God 
in individuals, families and society...” Thus the 
noble Pope in his Encylical on Catholic Social Action, 
addressed to the Bishops of Italy on June 11, 1905. 

Catholic Action, the saintly Pope furthermore stated, 
“by proposing to restore all things in Christ, becomes a 
real apostolate for the honor and glory of Christ Him- 
self.” Fired by the knowledge of this call to so lofty 
a task, the leaders of the Central Verein of almost 
fifty years ago, decided to champion the sacred cause 
recommended to them by Pius X. They made a noble 
attempt to promote Catholic Action among the mem- 
bers of our organization but even though the reception 
of the program was here and there enthusiastic, 1t was 
not everywhere effectually sustained. 

In the meanwhile the ‘immense field of Catholic Ac- 


tion”, of which Pius X spoke, has not contracted; on the 


contrary, it has been extended, due to the acceleration 
of the paganization of institutions, morals, civilization 
in fact. Hence, it appears desirable the C.V. and its 
members should rededicate themselves to the cause dear 
to the heart of the blessed Pius X, to whose call, to 
restore all things in Christ—the special motto of his 


tificate—our people so joyously responded. 
wie one a ES PAKS 
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Flight from Eastern Zone Continues 


AVING turned over fifteen million Germans in 

the Eastern Zone to the sweet mercy of Russian 
Communism, we must now stand idly by and watch the 
suffering of these people, whose only present hope is, 
to escape into Western Germany. And there they are 
not wanted, because of a shortage of houses, food and 
work. Nevertheless some do succeed in not alone reach- 
ing Berlin and other parts of Germany, but receiving 
permission to remain. 

It is in the “Commonweal”, Dr. Chas. R. Joy, in- 
ternational field representative of CARE, has described 
the arrival and condition of 9,000 persons a month 
to reach refugee headquarters in West Berlin. He 
speaks of the flight of these people out of the Russian 
Zone as ‘journeys out of fear’. Regarding the con- 
dition in which he found these people, Dr. Joy says: 


“The ragged wretchedness of these people is evident 
when you visit the crowded camps of Berlin. There 
at night you can find them sleeping in their two-decker 
bunks on straw mattresses, or stretched out on the 
floor because there are no bunks for them, thirty peo- 
ple sleeping sometimes in a room 24x24 feet in di- 
mensions, kept warm by a couple of CARE blankets. 
Their miserable clothing hangs on nails beside their 
sleeping places, tattered and torn (how can they mend 
them), thin and worn (how can they replace them?), 
greasy and dirty (how can they replace them?). As 
for the underclothes, when they exist at all they beg- 
gar description.” 

And babies are born in these camps constantly, so 
that the need of layettes is appalling. ‘Here in Ber- 
lin”, said one of the camp directors to me, ‘‘we still 
need everything. Did you notice the shoes the people 
are wearing here?” 

“If Americans could see the extent of this present 
and increasing distress,” Dr. Joy writes, “CARE pack- 
ages of all kinds, food and clothing, blankets and lin- 
en and layettes would come streaming into Germany.” 
Let us add, the writer speaks only of the recent refugees 
from the Eastern Zone. There are still hundreds of 
thousands of others whom the three Western Zones have 
not been able to observe. Every European mail con- 
tains letters addressed to the Bureau, and containing 
the verification of the writer’s great need by the local 
Catholic priest or curate. 


A well recommended refugee has acknowledged re- 
ceipt of a Care package in the following words: “It 
is impossible for you to picture our joy. We feel as 
tich as kings. Only too often did we almost despair 
because of the wickedness of men. Is it to be won- 
dered at, knowing that we lost our homeland, our 
house, everything that we had obtained by hard work? 
And all this in the twentieth century! At out age, we 
have little more to hope for, but we do know, that 
there are still good people left in the world, who ab- 
serve the word of God, ‘What you have done unto 
the least of my brethern, that you have done unto 
me.’ It is with this in mind we thank whole-heartedly 
the American Catholics for the charity and the gift 
which caused us so much joy.” 


Well-recommended by the local curate, a former citi- 
zen of Elbing in East Prussia appeals to the Bureau 
for aid. He writes: 


“While before the War we belonged to the well- 
to-do Middle Class, we are today counted among the 
poorest of the people. We do not have even the 
necessary quilts to cover up with at night. We live in 
one room, which serves us kitchen, living and bed- 
room. I am unemployed and the small dole which I 
receive is hardly suffices to sustain life and is more 
than needed to die. I was in Russian captivity for four 
years and have not as yet recovered from the suffering 
and the abuse inflicted on body and soul.” 


Those who have followed the problem of the Refu- 
gees in Germany from its inception, in 1946, will be 
interested in the proof of self-help, initiative and self- 
reliance so many of them have furnished. There has 
now been published an 80-page booklet, “From 
Scratch. . . . A Report in Pictures on the Industries 
developed by the Expelles in Bavaria.” It is an inter- 
esting description of the wide variety of objects manu- 
factured by the Refugees: Toys, pieces of pottery, sound- 
ing-toys, cut-glass articles of a wide variety, wood-carved 
objects, musical instruments, leather gloves, lace, em- 
broideries, dresses, pearls and jewelry. The booklet is 
published in Munich. 


While the need of charity to serve the mass of chil- 
dren, of older people, the sick, etc., among the refu- 
gees, continues, the present publication provides evi- 
dence of the ability of these people to develop local 
industries while helping themselves to gain a foothold 
in a new environment. 


Missouri Aids Expellee Priests 


ARLY in the present year the Chancellor of the St. 

Louis Archdiocese, Msgr. William M. Drumm, re- 
ceived an appeal from Father Wilson E. Kaiser, Ber- 
lin representative of the War Relief Services, NCWU, 
on behalf of needy priests in Berlin and the Russian 
Zone of Germany. Particularly articles of clothing, 
etc., are. desperately needed by the many hundreds of 


priests working among the refugees in that part of 
Germany. 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, author- 
ized the Catholic Union of Missouri, to solicit and 
collect from the priests of the Archdiocese pieces of 
clerical attire and vestments for the German priests. 
Giving his endorsement, Archbishop Ritter stated: “We 
are grateful that the CU of Missouri is undertaking 


this project, and I commend you to the generosity of 
our priests.” 


Under the direction of Mr. Fred J. Grumich, State 
President, letters were addressed to all priests in the 
Archdiocese, and committees undertook the task to col- 
lect and pack the clothing received. Contributions in cash 
were also sought from local organizations to defray 
shipping charges. 


The result of the combined efforts has been quite 
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gratifying, and on April 11, 40 large cartons of cloth- 
ing—most of it in a very good and serviceable con- 
dition—weighing a total of 1,182 pounds, were shipped 
from the Central Bureau to Father Kaiser in Berlin. 
It is expected that the cartons will arrive at their des- 
tination in about a month. An additional 1,000 pounds 
or so will be forwarded within the next few weeks. 


The men of the CU of Missouri were aided in this 
endeavor by members of the National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union, who helped in the work of sorting and 
packing. 


NCCM Convention 


pA. NUMBER of bishops and a large delegation of 

priests and laymen participated in the sessions of 
the Thirty-first annual meeting of the National Council 
of Catholic Men in Washington, D.C., March 31-April 
1. The Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. A. G. 
Cicognani, imparted the Apostolic Blessing in behalf 
of Pope Pius XII, and also addressed the dinner meet- 
ing of the Council’s Convention. His Excellency called 
upon the men to participate wholeheartedly in the works 
of Catholic Action and the defense of Christian prin- 
ciples, a vocation to which all Catholics are called 
by their incorporation into the Mystical Body of Christ 
through the seven Sacraments. Archbishop Cicognani 
also emphasized the need of Catholic unity through 
federation, the organizational principle of the Council, 
and also the foundation of the CCVA’s system of State 
Branches, District and local leagues. 


One of the resolutions adopted by the Convention 
contained carefully-designed suggestions for legalizing 
the immigration into our country of a limited number 
of’ Refugees from Germany, Austria and Italy. This 
should be accomplished, the Council stated, through 
amendments to the present Displaced Persons Act, 
adopted in 1948 and amended on June 16, 1950. An- 
other important resolution declaring the position of 
the father in the family, is referred to in the Aposto- 
late Section of this issue of S.J.R. Other resolutions 
of the Council urged action by Catholics regarding the 
following matters: Special instruction for youths who 
enter military service; cooperation by Catholics in tasks 
of civil defense; internationalization of the Holy Places 
in Jerusalem; condemnation of persecution of religion 
and violation of human rights in countries dominated 
by Communist regimes. An important statement call- 
ing upon telecasters to pledge observance of moral stand- 
atds and good taste, and recommending to parents sur- 
veillance over programs viewed by their children, was 
tabled for further consideration. 


Mr. Albert Sattler, of New York, President of the 
Central Verein, was re-elected Secretary of the NCCM. 
Others re-elected were: Mr. Stewart Lynch, Wilming- 
ton, Del., President; Mr. Francis I. Nally, Toledo, Vice- 
president; Mr. George R. Ellis, Washington, Treasurer ; 
Mr. Martin H. Work, Washington, Executive Secre- 
tary. Mr. Emmet A. Blaes, of Wichita, Kansas, Past 
President of the NCCM, was chosen a member of the 
~ executive committee. 


In Re: Guide Right 


RITING from Korea, a non-Catholic asks for ten 

copies of Guide Right to be sent to his address at 
the front. But the writer also requests single copies 
of our publication for his sons here in the States. He 
writes us: 


“I am _a Protestant (Baptist) and my two boys are 
eligible for service very soon. I think Guide Right is 
well written and I am anxious for them to know that 
the Roman Catholic boys, with whom they will be as- 
sociated in the service, are instilled with the same 
Christian ideals (with minor ceremonial variations) 
that we have given them in our home and church. 


“The fellowship of Christian minds I have found 
very helpful in my army life.” 


The, writer evidently was not yet acquainted with 
our leaflet ‘“The Name of God’, so we sent both him 
and his two sons copies also of this little treatise on 
what is unfortunately a subject that needs to be dis- 
cussed. Cursing is an all too common evil both in the 
army and out. 


Have You Bought a Pamphlet? 


HERE is timely reference of the neglect by Cath- 

olics to buy and circulate pamphlets in the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Eugene P. Willging on “The Aposto- 
late of the Printed Word,” published in Catholic Ac- 
tion for April. “As with data on periodical subscrip- 
tions,” the Librarian, Catholic University of America, 
writes, “the pamphlet sales show room for improve- 
ment. Only about 13,000,000 Catholic pamphlet titles 
are sold each year, according to the Index to Catholic 
Pamphlets, less than half a copy for each American 
Catholic.” Which appears to us not at all a bad show- 
ing, because, after all, men’s minds should not be fed 
with pamphlets alone. 

But we do need them to meet particular demands 
and for the discussion of burning questions of the day. 
Hence it is regrettable Mr. Willging should be obliged 
to write: 

“In no area of Catholic publishing is the struggle to 
make ends meet more difficult, since these low-priced 
titles must sell in large quantities in order to justify 
expenses of editing, printing, the design of attractive 
covers, the granting of discounts, and other overhead 
items involved in business enterprises.” 

Mr. Willging states a fact the Central Bureau has * 
long known. Moreover, a quality does not necessarily 
recommend a pamphlet to readers. Many an excellent 
manuscript, intended by us to be printed as a pamphlet, 
was held back for fear, the sale would not meet the 
cost of production. 

In this connection, one thing should be noticed: The 
American people are notoriously poor book-buyers; we 
purchase fewer books than do Canadians, and they do 
not top the list of book-buying nations. Mr. Willging 
assumes the high price of books to account for the 
tendency referred to. We believe other causes re- 
sponsible. The love of good books cannot flourish 
among people given to indulge in luxuries of a soul- 
killing kind. 
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Convention Calendar 


ATHOLIC Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: National Con- 
vention, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, August 25-29. 


CU and NCWU of Illinois: St. Joseph’s Parish, Peru, 
May 26-28. 


Catholic State League and NCWU of Texas: Rockne, 
July 24-26. 


CV and NCWU of New York: Troy, September 1-3. 


CV, NCWU and Catholic Aid Association of Minne- 
sota: St. Paul, September 23-25. 


A Little-Appreciated Service 


eo for more than three decades 
the Bureau has published its weekly Press Bul- 
letins. Very little has been done, on the other hand, 
by our members to make known the service. Only 
occasionally our own people refer to them. It is an 
exception, Mr. Clarence Schumacher, of Pittsburgh, re- 
cently expressed his appreciation for our long sus- 
tained effort to make available to Catholics the informa- 
tion contained in the various Bulletins. 


The writer mentions in particular the Press Bulletin, 
dated February 8th, 1951. “I believe,” he writes, “all 
Central Verein members interested in Credit Unions and 
other forms of cooperation should, if at all possible, 
read this Bulletin. The third paragraph is quite sig- 
nificant and timely. It states in part, “Let it (the 
cooperative movement) succumb to secularism and_ its 
noble purpose before long must fail. In other words, 
cooperation must not permit the profit motive, ‘business’, 
to ovet-shadow the purpose which has lifted it so 
high, etc.” 

“Every paragraph of this Bulletin,’ Mr. Schumacher 
believes, “is chuck full of thought-provoking ammuni- 
tion and it is a fair example of the contents of other 
Press Bulletins.” 


We may say in this connection that another para- 
graph from this Bulletin was published in a box by 
the Editor of the Nebraska Cooperator, published at 
Omaha. 


Kansas Once Again 


A certain resolution adopted by last year’s Conven- 
tion of the Catholic Union of Kansas has not been 
permitted to remain an idle intention. As reported in 
our March issue, the organization carried out the prom- 
ise to aid Home Mission work in a most liberal fash- 


ion in the case reported. Since then, another parish 
has been aided. 


In this instance it is Sacred Heart Men’s Society, of 
Colwich, which sponsored the effort to aid the new 
parish at Marion. The drive netted no less than 
$1,125.00, which sum sufficiently testifies to the serious- 
ness of the intentions to engage in intet-parochial 
assistance. Members of the new parish, present on 
the occasion, were greatly impressed by the result. 


Don’t Act the Stranger 


N admonition, directed to the members of the ' 

Western Catholic Union by its president, Mr. Paul : 
P. Hoegen, has in mind the all too numerous “silent 
partners” and “absentee owners’’ found in labor unions 
as well as mutual benefit societies. Mr. Hoegen re- 
minds them: 


“You belong to an Association of Catholic men and » 
women. You are a member—a component part—of your 
branch. Are you, however, personally known to all 
or many of your fellow members? All who go to their 
meetings and who lend heart and voice to the assembly 
can answer ‘yes’ to this question. 


“But what of the member who habitually goes only 
to the Financial Secretary, deposits his contribution be- 
fore the meeting, or even—egregious imposition !—ex- 
pects the Secretary to receive dues at home at what- 
ever time it happens to suit the convenience of the 
member, or the one who always sends the dues by 
mail? These are the strangers, the unseen and unknown, 
those who are always present ‘in spirit’ but a spirit is 
a ghost, impalpable, invisible.” 

“What a miracle it would be’ the writer concludes, 
“if there were a mass reincarnation of all these fine 


spirits who reside in the Western Catholic Union, and 
a return to action, participation in its life and activities!” 


Promoting Tradition 


VB is not sufficiently realized that sound traditions 
are a better antidote against subversive, radical ten- 
dencies than mere protests, however emphatically ex- 
pressed. It is therefore Catholics should be particularly 
anxious to establish traditions. 


The late John Winkelmann established in his family 
two traditions: one, love for the Central Verein and 
the other of an occupational nature, inasmuch as two 
of his sons, Mr. Ernest A. and Mr. Henry Winkelmann 
became graduate apothecaries, who in turn, were fol- 
lowed in the profession by their sons. Hence, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat in a recent Sunday edition 
reported, that Mr. Herman P. Winkelmann, operator of 
a drug store, had been elected President of the St. Louis 
College of Pharmacy Alumni Association. The article 
also mentions that five of his brothers were also grad- 
uated from the Institution, of which their father, Mr. 
Ernest A. Winkelmann, so well known in the C.V., 
is an alumnus. He graduated in 1892. Moreover, the 
most distinguished member of the family, the late 
Bishop Christian Winkelmann, of Wichita, Kansas, was 
indeed a true friend and promoter of the CV. Together 
with his mother and sisters he contributed liberally 
towards the upkeep of St. Elizabeth Day Nursery 
at a time when it was still struggling for its existence. 
And it may now be also said, that Bishop Winkelmann’s 
father contributed the first substantial sum intended 
for our Mission Fund, a bond for one thousand dollars. 


The Harvest Field 


E have been assured by the Procurator of a Dio- 
cese in the heart of China, who resides at Hong- 
<ong, that it is perfectly feasible to cash American checks 
nm that city and use the money for mission purposes. 
de writes us: 


“The belief, quite commonly held, that it is impossible 
© send money to China, or to cash American checks 
nm this colony, is entirely erroneous. There has been 
1o change in the good and safe ways of remitting funds 
@ the missions in China, and there are still plenty of 
opportunities in this city to sell American checks.” 


We are also told, that since all the reports have now 
deen received from the various mission stations in the 
Diocese, it was possible to state that the observance 
of Christmas had been successful beyond all expecta- 
‘tons. “More than two hundred pagans became mem- 
sers of our Holy Mother Church through Baptism,” 
-he Dominican Friar writes, ‘‘and many of those, who 
were already members but had neglected to visit the 
Mission for years, returned last Christmas to Jesus in 
*he manger and received the Holy Sacraments.” 


“In four of our Missions,’ the writer continues, 
‘public services were forbidden by the new rulers on 
account of the distribution of land, which was carried 
Sut during recent months. But our faithful Christians 
=ame nevertheless; they all attended Mass behind closed 
doors and received their Lord in a way which reminded 
one of the days of the Catacombs.” 


Poverty has been chronic in Southern India for gen- 
stations. Now Communists are taking advantage of 
the neglect of centuries, to provide decent standards of 
living for the members of the lower classes. It is the 
Mother Superior of a convent in Cochin State writes 
us: 


“The number of Communists is increasing day by day. 
They do their best to drive us out, but we continue in 
our mission work, trusting in Divine Providence.” 


The writer admits, however, that the situation is a 
difficult one. “Crops have failed and the prices of all 
goods have greatly increased. My difficulties are be- 
yond description.” Because of their poverty, the Sis- 
ters have not as yet been able to afford a little chapel 
of their own. 


With the intention of promoting the Apostolate 
of the printed word, the Bureau furnishes both par- 
ish priests and missionaries in India with magazines 
their poverty does not permit them to subscribe for. 
Writing from Madras State, a priest assures us: “T am 
very thankful for the Homiletic Review, the American 
Ecclesiastical Review, the Priest and other good maga- 
zines which are so-helpful to the members of the clergy. 
I have been appointed Dean and my Deanery comprises 
six other mission stations. We are asked by our Bishop 
to meet once in four months for Recollection and for 
theological discussions for two days. I must say your 
Reviews are of great help for us all.” 
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N ecrology 


[Bene in the year there passed away a priest who 
for a time exercised influence on the course adopt- 
ed by the Central Verein at Dubuque in 1907. The 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Augustine C. Breig, Rector Emeritus of 
St. Francis Seminary at Milwaukee at the time of his 
death, had come to America in 1902, largely for the 
purpose of studying the social problems to be found in 
our country at a time when Professor John G. Brooks 
wrote his book on Social Unrest. Appointed assistant in 
St. Michael’s parish in Cleveland, he met there a priest 
who, although not of German extraction, had long been 
a friend of the Verein, the late Bishop Koudelka. 

When the C.V. met in convention in Cleveland, both 
Msgr. Koudelka and Dr. Breig lent wholehearted as- 
sistance to every feature of the affair, and they were 
both heart and soul for the proposals advanced by the 
Committee on Social Action, and inaugurated a pro- 
gram of Catholic social reform, based on the traditions 
of the great leaders of Christian social thought. Ulti- 
mately, when it appeared that the Committee on Social 
Action was procrastinating, Msgr. Koudelka, Dr. Breig 
and the late Father Peter Dietz insisted on a meeting, 
which was held in Chicago on Lincoln’s birthday 1909, 
for the purpose of accelerating execution of the pro- 
gram, founding of the Central Bureau and publication 
of “Central Blatt and Social Justice.’ It was on this 
occasion Father Dietz was made editor of the English 
part of the journal while Dr. Breig was to edit the 
German part. The Director of the Central Bureau was 
to act as managing editor. 

The late Msgr. Breig did not, however, continue as 
editor of ‘Central Blatt’ for long; he asked to be re- 
lieved of the task, because of his intention to visit 
his native Germany and remain away for several months. 
Ultimately he was Professor at St. Francis Seminary and 
became its rector in 1920. Due to his friendship for 
the cause, the Bureau arranged for a study course held 
at St. Francis Seminary, following the convention of the 
C.V. at Milwaukee, of 1923. 

Dr. Breig ever remained a friend of our cause; sev- 
eral years ago he became a Life Member and on a 
number of occasions donated books for the C.V. Library 
of German Americana. 

The Salesianum, bulletin of the Alumni Association 
of St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, contains a brief 
but appreciative article on the life of Msgr. Breig. The 
writer says of him: 

‘In a sense Monsignor Breig can be called the last 
of the missionaries, the last of those born and educated 
in Europe to dedicate himself to the service of the 
seminary. But it is significant that his original coming 
to America was prompted by a desire to learn rather 
than to teach. The America he came to was of an 
age to give as well as receive.” 


Our members and readers will be glad to know that 
the cataract operation, performed on the right eye of 
His Eminence, Cardinal Tien, has been highly suc- 
cessful. Since the Cardinal must provide for one 
hundred-twenty priests, who continue to labor in the 
Pieping Diocese, let us suggest that his need in this 
regard should be remembered by our people. 
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District Activities 


Philadelphia 


AG a meeting of the Volksverein in Philadelphia 
on the evening of April 16, Mr. John W. Gibson, 
who had recently returned from an inspection of the 
DP and Expellee Camps in Germany, Austria and Italy, 
spoke on “An Extended Expellee Program.” Mr. 
Gibson was formerly Assistant Secretary of Labor, and 
more recently has acted as Chairman of the U. S. Dis- 
placed Persons Commission. 


It was pointed out that the meeting marked the 
Ninety-sixth anniversary of the Catholic Central Verein’s 
first convention, held in Baltimore, on April 16, 1855. 


Miscellany 


pe Index for Volume 43, completed with the March 
issue of “Social Justice Review’, is ready for the 
printer, and copies will be sent to libraries and others usu- 
ally receiving the Index as soon as it has come from the 
press. A number of additional requests for copies 
have been received this year. Individuals and libraries 
desiring to receive the Index should notify the Bureau. 


At the Convention of the National Council of 
Catholic Men, held at Washington, Mr. John Eibeck 
of Pittsburgh, President of the Catholic Knights of 
St. George was elected a Director of the National Coun- 
cil. Mr. Joseph Porta, Secretary of the C.V. and of 
the Catholic Knights of St. George was also a dele- 
gate to the Convention. 


As the representative of the oldest Catholic or- 
ganization of men in the country, Mr. Albert J. 
Sattler, President of the C.V., was chosen to greet the 
Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Archbishop Cicognani, 
on his arrival in the hall where the convention of the 
National Council of Catholic Men was meeting. His 
Excellency spoke to Mr. Sattler regarding his memories 
of our national meeting at Quincy last August and evi- 


dently enjoyed to refer to the recollections of those 
days. 


Moreover, Mr. Sattler acted as Chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 


Earlier in the year, the Bureau forwarded to Ger- 
many three cartons of clothing for priests. Writ- 
ing from the Apostolic Nunciature, Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Muench assures us: 


“The contents will be distributed to needy priests 
through Professor Dr. Kindermann of the Seminary at 
Koenigstein. During the coming months conferences 
of priests from the Eastern zone of Germany will be 
held at the Seminary. This affords a good opportunity 
to help them in regard to their personal needs.”’ 


From the West Indies comes the assurance of at 
missionary that the rosary, especially produced for the: 
Bureau, is giving entire satisfaction. The writer states:: 
“If possible, will you send me as many more of the! 
rosary beads as you can spare, for my school children, , 
who, I am glad to say, appreciate them greatly, and. 
(even) know how to take care of them so well that 
there have been no breakages so far.” 


= 


A leading agronomist, Chairman of the Department | 
of Soils, in a College of Agriculture in the Middle 
West, to whose attention the articles on soil and health, 
published in Soczal Justice Review, had been called, 
has written the Bureau: 

“We appreciate the-support of the need for soil 
restoration by this publication. More of the folks 
who deal with broaded problems may well direct at- 
tention to the fact that ‘an empty stomach knows no 
laws.’ It is in terms of this broader concept of having 
soils that really grow things to feed us, rather than 
merely fill us, that the subject of soil needs more 
attention.” 


Both parish priests and missionaries in India are 
anxious to receive American magazines suitable to 
their station in life. They ask us for copies of the 
Ecclesiastical Review, Homiletic Review, The Priest and 
also the Catholic Digest. We are anxious to supply this . 
need, and would, therefore, ask readers to help us satisfy 
the increasing demand for such reading matter by sup- 
plyng copies of the periodicals mentioned for remail- 
ing, or annual subscriptions. 


Not a few of our members reveal a fine spirit 
when writing to the Bureau. Thus, one of our 
friends in North Dakota sent us the following message: 

“I have just returned from California and find your 
letter to me unanswered. I hasten to send you my 
check for $25.00 for you to use as you see fit for the 
good cause. No doubt, there are many urgent needs.” 


An indication of appreciation abroad for the con- 
tents of Social Justice Review is contained in the > 
twenty subscriptions recently received by the Bureau 
from a magazine agency. The copies of SJR are to be 
sent each month to information centers in Germany, 


such as America House, Bremen ; America House, 
Munich, etc. 


Writing from Elizabeth, New Jetsey, the Secretary 
of the Union County Branch, N.C.W.U., assures us: | 
“Our members are deeply interested in the good work 
your Bureau is doing and feel it is a privilege to aid 


you.” The statement was accompanied by a liberal — 
donation. | 


: | 
) 
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(Social Review, continued from page 59) 


Married Women Workers 


ECENT figures on characteristics of families, 
~~ published by the Census Bureau for use at the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, throw new light on the subject of 
married women workers and working mothers. In 
March 1950 there were 7,551,000 husband-wife 
families in which both the husband and wife were 
in the labor force. Most (4,212,000) of these 
families had no children under 18, but among 
the remaining 3,339,000 families, there were 
6,462,000 children under 18. 

_ There were in addition 532,000 husband-wife fami- 
lies in which only the wife was in the labor force, and 


106,000 of these families had children under 18. The 
total number of these children was 213,000. 


. Revival of Mystery Plays 


A S part of the Festival of Britain celebration, 
~~ contemplated for the summer of this year, 
the York Mystery Plays, performed annually by 
the Craft Guilds of the city on Corpus Christi 
in pro-Reformation days, are to be revived. They 
will be seen for the first time since 1580 from 
June 3 to 17. Written about 1350, the plays con- 
sist of a cycle of 48, dealing with the story of the 
Creation; the fall of Lucifer through the life of 
Our Lord to the Last Judgment. 

_ The plays were originally acted on two-decker 
wagons called pageants. Each guild owned and 
decorated its own pageant. They were housed 
round the pageant green—now the railway sta- 
tion. Each pageant in turn trundled round the 
city to 12 stations, at each of which the members 
performed their one-act play. 

' For the Festival production, the plays will be per- 
formed in the grounds of St. Mary’s Abbey, once the 
ae monastery of the North of England. 


4 


Mechanization of the Farm 


_A PPROXIMATELY one-half of the 200,000 
4% State nursery forest seedlings which came to 
Hunterdon County, New Jersey, in March were 
planted by a mechanical tree planter known as 
the “Treep,’” owned by the Hunterdon County 
National Bank at Flemington and loaned gratis 
to landowners of the county who have signed up 
fo the machine with the County Extension Service. 
The county has an accelerated tree planting pro- 
= 


= 


- 
> 


gram started last Summer to speed up the plant- 
ing of 20,000 acres of idle land on farms through- 
out the country. As a result, over 200,000 trees 
will be planted this Spring from State nursery 
stock. 

The mechanical tree planter is in the custody of an 
employee of the County, who moves it from farm to 
farm and operates it for a fee charged to the farmer. 
The farmer needs only to provide a medium sized 
tractor and an operator to pull the planter. The Ex- 
tension Service hopes to bring the annual planting to 
500 acres per year by 1952. 


Increased Cost of Land and Farm Stock 


lees farm capital requirements in New Jer- 
sey are at an all-time high, according to a 
recent farm business study made by the N. J. 
College of Agriculture in Sussex County. An 
average 36-cow dairy farm in 1951 requires 
a capital investment of $46,000, compared with 
$21,997 for the same sized dairy farm in 1940. 
This is a capital investment of $1,278 per cow 
at the present time, compared with $611 in 1940. 
The 36-cow farm average real estate investment 
in land and buildings is $23,624 compared to 
$13,050 in 1940. The farms averaged a total of 
176 acres. 
The Agricultural Economics Department warns that 
a high indebtedness incurred on real estate, livestock 
and machinery at present high inflated values may be 
very difficult to repay at a lower farm product price 
level. 


Population 


HE following is an extract from a paper on 
“Food and People” written by an association 
affiliated to the I.U.C.W.L.: 

“The remedy for poverty and privation is vot 
fewer people, but more production and better dis- 
tribution. Curtailing population means also cur- 
tailing the number of producers. Worse, it means 
increasing the proportion of older, unproductive 
people in the population. 

“Curtailing people means curtailing producers 
of food and the goods that can be traded for food, 
so that the latter situation is no better but even 
worse than the former. It would be the height of 
folly for Western Man to throw up his hands and 


admit defeat in his battle for food.” 


Hope for the realization of adequate living standards 
now is brighter than ever before in history. This is the 
consensus of the foremost scientists and agricultura 


leaders. 
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Varia 


AVING told readers American advertisers 

spent a record sum of $5,500 million in 1950, 
the Statist explains: “Rising national income, high- 
er taxes on profits, higher employment, all are 
stimulants to the advertising business, which in the 
last analysis fears only a slump and thrives on 
activity—even the activity of mobilization.” 


Our debased currency brings to mind the 
complaints of former generations on the vari- 
ous evils from which coined money suffered. 
Mathew Paris, famous chronicler of the thirteenth 
century, reports: ‘“The sterling coin, owing to the 
good metal of which it consisted, was, by a de- 
testable mode of cutting it round the edges, di- 
minished in value and falsified by those falsifiers 
of money whom we call clippers. . . . The authors 
of this fraud were merchants of the country ad- 
jacent England, especially the Flemings.” 


At the beginning of the century the Americanist 
Charles F. Lummis wrote: “Our roller-mills-pro- 
cess will deflour the wheat and leave it an in- 
nutritious wilderness of whiteness. Our schools 
tend very seriously to do as much in the milling 
of the youthful mind. As for the hasty and half- 
taught compositor who sets our daily example in 
typography—now that we are Smart, and that 
books are no longer the mechanical, as well as the 
literary output of scholars—he is rapidly reducing 
our typographical taste to the same terms of the 
planning mill.” 


We do not believe it at all compatible with 
sound credit union practice that an organization 
of this kind should loan as much funds as $7,600 
on one piece of property, the sum to be repaid en- 
tirely in installments of $50.16 per month, in- 
cluding interest at five percent. 

Credit Unions should be kept as fluid as pos- 
sible; they should not at least be tied up 
for a period of time which may result in drastic 
changes of an economic condition. The outlook 
is not at all promising, as far as the welfare of 
the middle class and its social security is con- 
cerned. 


While describing to the readers of the Irish 
Catholic, of Dublin “How I Saw Spain,” Mairin 
Lennon remarks: “Materially she is a country of a 
too-wealthy minority and a put-upon majority... 
but spiritually she is still a country of traditionally 


splendid Catholicism that still may boast of a 
religion-rich majority while admitting to a re-. 
ligion-impoverished minority.” 


Contributions to the CV Library 
General Library é 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, Washington. 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for year 1949, Vol. I, Proceedings and List of Members, 
Washington, 1950. = 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. ° 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 

m 
Donations to Central Bureau ; 
Previously reported: $4,899.08; John Schmitt, Mo., $2; 
Precious Blood Circle No. 718 D. of A., Breese, Ill., $15; 
Joseph Schuermann, Mo., $5; Rey. Anthony Kiefer, IIl., 
$1; St. Joseph Society, Muenster, Tex., $15; Joseph 
Kilzer, N. Dak., $25; St. Eustace Comm. No. 39 K. of 
St. John, Rochester, N. Y., $10; New York State Branch 
CCV of A., $100; N.N., Mo., $1; St. Francis Hospital, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., $10; St. Alois Br. No. 21, WCU, 
Joliet, Ill., $5; Catholic State League of Texas, $226.20; 
Knights of St. George, Indianapolis, Ind., $1; St. Joseph 
Holy Name Soc., Syracuse, N. Y., $2; Sundry minor 
items, $1.20; Total to and including April 18, 1951, 


$5,318.48. 
Chaplains’ Aid Fund ~ee 
Previously reported: $1,042.36; St. Francis de Sales 
Benevolent Society, St. Louis, $10.05; CWU. of New 
York, Inc., N. Y., $25; The Cogleys, Kansas, $5; Meade 
Altar Society, Meade, Kansas, $5; State Branch CCV 
of Kansas, $5; Total to and including April 18, 19515 
$1,092.41, is 
Christmas Collection 
Previously reported: $3,720.25; St. Joseph Society, 
Andale, Kansas, $5; William Wittmann, N. Y., $2; Total. 
to and including April 18, 1951. $3,727.25. ; * 
St. Elizabeth Settlement ig, 
Previously reported: $21,083.61; Interest Income, 
$65.00; Greater St. Louis Community Chest, $1,250; 
From children attending, $942.71; Total to and includ- 
ing April 18, 1951, $23,341.32. : c 
European Relief i 


Previously reported: $3,586.12; Rev. Anthony Kiefer, 
Ill., $50; C. T. Echele Family, Mo., $1.10; N.N,; No Yoas 
$10; Miss M. Duffer, Mo., $4; Total to and including | 
April 18, 1951, $3,651.22. rt 


Catholic Missions ~ 


< . 


$500; Miss Rose Cerrito, Calif., $22: Total to and in. 
cluding April 18, 1951, $9,808.71. 7 1°t@! to and in- 
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